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Sunlight and a 
Plunge— 







Through the doorway leading. to 
the Turkish Baths and plunge 
of Hotel McAlpin, you catch a 
ray of sunlight and a suggestion 
of the world outside. 










Because this plunge, unlike others, 
is on the roof of the Hotel, in- 
stead of in the basement. 







This is typical of the McAlpin’s habit 
of installing any and all innovations 
which increase the pleasure and com- 
fort of its guests. 









On your next visit to New York, try 
the welcome of Hotel McAlpin. Put 
an (R) after your name in the register 
and leave the rest to the management 
of the hotel. 















The New York Rotary Club head- 
quarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 


nNOTEL. 
MSALPIN 


Perit at 54 Street 
New York City 


Rotarian L.M.Boomer Managing Director 
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HE PROBLEM 
after the war 


+? shippers of freight, the problem 

after the war, is just the same as 
before, and during the war—Getting 
the goods through in quickest time, best 


condition, and at lowest cost. 


Just as the war brought home to mankind 
the real.meaning of service, war conditions and 
forwarding difficulties but, brought home to a 
host of shippers the country over, the real 
meaning of T-C. F. Co. SERVICE. 


Every Rotarian realizes “the ideal of Service 
as the basis of all worthy enterprise.” Every 
Rotarian whose problems embrace the shipping 
of freight will be interested to know the mean- 
ing of the ideal service afforded shippers by the 


- TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Consolidated Car Shipping Service 


Back in 1915, the amount-of tonnage forwarded by us 
from New York amounted to 2,161,884 pounds and 
required 113 freight. cars to carry it. “Last year, 
1918, our tonnage had increased over five fold, i. e., 
11,982,191 pounds, and demanded 400 freight cars to 
transport it. That’s how the growth of our business 
has proved that “He Profits Most Who Serves Best” 
is true. 


Here is another truth—Shippers having less than 
carload lots shipped by the consolidated car method 


Save Thousands of Dollars Daily 


Every Rotarian who ships freight—Household Goods, 
Machinery, Automobiles or other commodities—is 
entitled to his share of these savings in his shipping 
expense, and what is more, is sure of securing not only 
his share of these savings, but securing a service 
which satisfies, through- shipping his goods by the 


T-C. F. Co. Consolidated Car Method 
“The Method Which Serves and Saves” 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Woo'worth Building, New York 


~ General Office, 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Old South Bldg., Boston Alaska Bidg., Seattle 


—_ 








THE Ellicott Square, Buffalo | MonadnockBldg..SanFrancisco | 


Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
Write the Nearest Office. 
c. Milbauer, Member New York Rotary 


- A. J. Hamilton, Member Seattle Rotary ii 
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OPPORTUNITY IS HAMMERING AT THE 
DOOR OF ROTARY 


PPORTUNITY has ceast knocking with his knuckles and is now 
O using a sledge to hammer on the door of Rotary. 

The six months which have passed since the last International Con- 
vention at Kansas City have been one of the most momentous half-year 
periods in the history of the human race. 

The new year of 1919 begins as a year of wonderful opportunities. 

It is a year in which the whole world must be regenerated and recon- 
structed. 

It is a year in which there must be widespread and at times radical 
readjustments in political, industrial and social realms. 

It is a year which may begin the development of a genuine interna- 
tional friendship and fellowship that will find its fruition in a permanent 
peace and universal justice. 

At the Kansas City Convention, Rotary was confronted by many 
opportunities to exemplify in world practice its principle of unselfish 
service with reference to the successful prosecution of the war for the 
preservation of civilization. 

How well Rotary and individual Rotarians made the best of these 
opportunities is shown by the wonderful war record made by Rotary since 
the adjournment of the Kansas City Convention. 

At that time Rotary was concerned with the tremendous problem 
of preserving civilization against the onslaughts of barbarism, with 
methods of making more effective the forces of civilization in this con- 
test 

Since the 11th of November, the world has been suddenly confronted 
with a problem equally as great and as difficult of solution, that of pre- 
serving civilization from the disintegrating forces which tend to manifest 
themselves when war ceases. 

And that is the problem to which Rotary and all individual Rotarians 
must now dedicate themselves without reservation. 

Those of us who have been privileged to live during the last five 
years have been both spectators of and actors in the greatest drama which 
history has ever staged. 

But these five years have been only the prelude to the real play which 
began on the eleventh day of November, 1918, and will continue thru 
1919 and perhaps longer. This play is the birth and early childhood of 
a new industrial, social and political order in the world. 

Rotarians who have attended International Rotary Conventions in 
the past have found these get-together-gatherings wonderful fountains 
of inspiration which have quickened their mental and spiritual natures; 
clarified and purified their ideals and lifted them higher; renewed and 
increast their determination to put those ideals into practice and their 
abilty to do so; enlarged their capacity for genuine service; and widened 
the circle of their friends. One of the indefinable elements of a Rotary 
convention is that it has such effect. 

Those of us who were at Kansas City and at that inspiring conven- 
tion at Atlanta realized very keenly when we first began making prepara- 
tions to attend that it would be a wonderful market place for the ex- 
change of ideas of patriotic service. The anticipation was far exceeded 
by the actuality. 

No matter how keen an imagination he has or how gifted he may 
be in forecasting the events which the future shall bring, no Rotarian 
can even begin to anticipate the big things which the convention at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, the week of June 16th, 1919, will bring forth. 


The Rotarian cannot afford to stay away from the Salt Lake City 
Convention who is anxious to be of the greatest service to his commu. 
nity, to his country, to the world; who is desirous of putting his enthu- 
siastic patriotism to work in the most effective manner; who wishes to 
strengthen himself for the great tasks which stretch out before him as a 
business or professional man and as a citizen of the world; who dreams 
of doing all of his part in the great work of making the world a better 
place to live in. 

These are some of the more purposeful reasons why every Rotarian 
who can possibly do so should attend the Salt Lake City Convention. 
It will be a great Rotary International get-together-meeting. Last year 
there were only four countries represented—the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and Cuba. There is good reason to expect that at Salt 
Lake City there will be as many more countries represented, so that the 
international character of Rotary will be more strongly emphasized than 
ever. 

In the promotion of international friendship and fellowship which 
must be the basis of a permanent peace founded upon universal justice, 
Rotarians and the organization of Rotary should have a large part. 

In the solution of the problems that are already beginning to arise 
in connection with political, industrial and social readjustments in differ- 
ent countries, Rotarians in those countries will, of course, take an active 
and at times a leading part. 

Every help which the Rotarian can secure to aid him in doing his 
best to cooperate in the solution of these problems, will make him that 
much more efficient and capable of putting his dreams and hopes into 
realities. There has never been devised a better method by which a 
human being can so equip himself than to attend an International Rotary 
Convention. 

The 1919 Rotary Convention will be held the week of June 16th 
Every Rotarian who makes his plans to attend may look forward to the 
delightful pleasure of sleeping under blankets at Salt Lake City no matter 
how hot it may be in other parts of the world; and he may look forward 
confidently to the enjoyment of a week of glorious sunshine and a week 
of as strenuous work as he ever put in, sustained by an atmosphere so 
bracing he will not want to stop working. 

Salt Lake City can be depended upon to entertain the Rotary Con- 
vention with a hospitality that will rank with the hospitality of Kansas 
City, Atlanta and the other cities which have entertained the convention 

Salt Lake City posseses a sufficient number of attractions in itsel! 
to warrant the expense of a trip there from far distant points. It is 
a city whose history is closely identified with the settlement and develo; 
ment of the wonderful west of the United States. It is the center of 
that section of the United States where was first practiced by Americans 
the ancient art of irrigation. 

The country immediately surrounding Salt Lake City offers a range 
of selection wide enough to satisfy the tastes and inclinations of many 
different kinds of people. There are deserts and garden spots and 
mountains and that Great Salt Lake which is the remains of what was 
a vast ocean thousands of years ago. And in that great and hospitable 
boundless West, of which Salt Lake City is almost the very center, ther: 
are the wonderful parks—Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Glacier, 
etc—to visit any one of which is worth a trip from the other side ©! 
the world. 
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The Battles Which Peace Brings 


in the life of the world. Then took place 
the greatest surrender in the history of humanity. 
It marked the ending of the battles of war and 
the beginning of the greater battles of peace. It 
was the day when the greatest and most efficient 
organization of the forces of evil bowed in de- 
feat before the greatest and most efficient organ- 
ization of the forces of good. It was a day of 
wonderful potentialities of both good and evil for 
the human race. 

And the great problem of peace, in the success- 
ful solution of which will be fought many tre- 
mendous non-military battles, is to develop those 
potentialities of good and to stifle and then annihi- 
late those potentialities of evil. 

To the military and diplomatic representatives 
of the different governments allied upon the side 
of universal human liberty will fall the task of 
preparing such a peace contract that shall protect 
the military and political fruits of the great vic- 
tory. To every right-minded person in all the 
world will fall the task of doing some part to 
protect the moral and spiritual fruits of winning 
The War—for it is conceivable that future years 
will speak of the great conflict simply as The 
War 

Out of The War may come, can come, should 
come, a better world. As the Aliies were able to 
win only when they were united upon a platform 
of unselfish service for all the world, after being 
divided by selfish national purposes, so that lesson 
of unselfish and successful service should be re- 
membered in the peace wars. 


JOVEMBER 11, 1918, was a great moment 
N 


Regeneration, Not Reconstruction 


Reconstruction is a word on most tongues 
when a discussion of post-bellum work is indulged 
in, but regeneration more nearly expresses the 
world processes which must be set in operation 
successfully if the war is not to have been fought 
largely in vain. For these processes will mean a 
rebirth of the human world system, a building of 
something new and better, rather than a patching 
up of the old. 

The problems of peace comprise too large a 
question for detailed discussion in a magazine 
article; they can only be indicated; possible meth- 
ods of their solution may be suggested; the actual 
work of solution will depend largely upon indi- 
“icuals. In that work Rotary and Rotarians may 
Constitute an important part, for the successful 
‘olution of the peace problems will depend upon 
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By Philip R. Kellar 


a wider application of the Rotary principle of 
unselfish service. 

It may be that the instrument thru which to 
make the principles of service applicable as be- 
tween nations is a League of Free Nations, or a 
League to Enforce Peace, or a United States of 
Europe, or a United States of the World, or a 
Federation of the World. It is conceivable that 
such a league could be formed and that it might 
be successful. But the chief strength of such a 
union will reside in its moral force, in the strength 
of its example set by the restraint of evil forces 
within each of the nations comprising it, so that 
the forces of good contained in it may operate 
with greater results both upon the parties to the 
league and upon those countries which may not 
be accepted as partners. 

Whether Germany shall or shall not be allowed 
in such a league, if it is formed, is a question 





Face the Facts! 


Democracy means 
That 


means responsibilities for the people. It is 


{Let us face the facts. 
government of and by the people. 
up to them and no one else. Capability to 
govern is a matter of education and train- 
ing. If the people would govern, they must 
educate and train themselves to govern. 
Until the people are capable of governing 
there will be mis-government or no govern- 
ment. The big idea in teaching the coming 
generation is not how to make money, not 
how to be cultured, but how each one can 
and must do his and her part to govern ina 
democracy. Citizenship training is the great 
need of the older democracies as well as 
the newest ones. Citizenship training 
means more than a knowledge of civics. It 
means a sound mind in a healthy body to 
begin with. Then it means activity on the 
The cit- 
izens of a democracy must think right and 
act right. Only then will democracy be 
safe for the world.—C. R. P. 


part of that mind and that body. 
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which must be answered in time. Certainly it 
does not seem right to admit into such a league 
an unrepentant and unregenerate Germany. Out 
of Germany there has come no word to indicate 
that her people are sorry for the crimes they 
have committed against civilization, against hon- 
esty and decency, against justice and against God. 
So far as the rest of the world can perceive, the 
German people believe that the crime which the 
kaiser committed was his failure to deliver the 
world over to them according to his promises. 


Germans Unrepentant 


The political and industrial revolutions raging 
in Germany today are no true signs that there 
has been the moral revolution which must take 
place before the German people can be admitted 
to the society of the other peoples of the world 
On the contrary, all the signs in Germany point 
clearly to the fact that the German people are not 
sorry, that they have not repented, that they still 
believe they were justified in their horrible crimes 
against civilization, and that the only crime which 
they committed was the crime of failure. They 
still adhere to the tenet of their political faith 
taught to them and by them for generations—that 
the greatest crime a state can commit is to fail. 

So long as the German people are so morally 
blind that they cannot perceive their own iniquity, 
they cannot be accepted into the fellowship of 
nations, upon equal or any other terms. When 
they do make this discovery, and admit it, and 
make an honest effort to atone for their sins 
against humanity, they may be accepted on pro- 
bation. 

Germany and the German peopie have sown 
the wind and they must reap the whirlwind; there 
can be no escape from the operation of this moral 
law of reaping as one sows. The governments and 
the people of the Allied nations can not do less 
than to insist upon complete restitution, so far as 
such a thing is humanly possible, by Germany and 
the German people. 

This is no time for weak sentimentality. There 
is no place in the world of today, in a world 
which is trying to be reborn upon a juster plan 
and a better basis, for a plea that Germany and 
Germans should not be made to pay the penalty 
for their crimes. 

Nor is it possible to separate the German people 
from the German leaders and rulers. So long as 
the rulers promised to deliver the world over to 
the German people for their loot, and appeared to 
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be keeping those promises, the German people 
made no protest. They were willing to accept the 
spoils of the robbery and murder; they have not 
yet even admitted that what they tried to do was 
wrong. 

Justice and Moral Law 

The one significant element of moral law is 
justice. Strict justice, not mercy, should be the 
measure of the treatment of Germany and the 
German people by the rest of the world. But it 
should be justice without hate; justice without 
the venom of vengeance. The safety of the world 
demands this; the future welfare and redemption 
of the German people themselves require it. 

Justice requires that the German people shall 
not starve to death, and that they shall have the 
food te prevent this; but strict justice also de- 
mands that they shall be so served only after 
similar requirements of French and Belgium, 
Serbian and Roumanian, Italian and Polish, and 
even Russian, peoples are supplied. In this will 
Germany reap what she has sown. Thru the years 
of the war her sole consideration was for her- 
self; now she must be the last to be considered. 

So low has the word of Germany and the Ger- 
man people sunk in the last four years that few 
will admit that the Germans should be given food, 
even out of the world’s surplus, until after an 
investigation has been made as to whether the 
Germans are telling the truth when they say they 
are hungry. 

Justice requires that the German people shall 
put their industrial house in order. They will be 
required to pay heavy bills of damages. They 
must be allowed the facilities for meeting these 
obligations. The safety of the world requires that 
Germany shall not starve and remain idle until it 
becomes a plague spot threatening to corrupt the 
rest of the world with its virus. 


World Needs Regeneration 

The people of Germany have within themselves 
the power to become like other human beings. 
They have the opportunity to be regenerated un- 
til they may be accepted with safety into the 
brotherhood of nations. But Germany must sub- 
mit to the test of proof. She cannot hope to 
have herself accepted at her own valuation. She 
has been tried before the high tribunal of the 
moral sense of the world, and she has been con- 
victed of moral obliquity. Her sentence is an 
indefinite term in the reform school—and that 
reform school must be conducted by herself with 
some slight assistance from the other nations— 
with a guard of Allied soldiers occupying strategic 
positions in the school to preserve order among 
the students. Some of those responsible individ- 
ually for the German crimes should be punisht 
as other criminals are. 

It is essential to the safety, prosperity and hap- 
piness of the world that a large part of it shall 
be regenerated, built over again; in every country 
this regeneration will mean the rebuilding and 
reshaping of that country along political, social, 
industrial, physical, moral and spiritual lines. Per- 
haps the phrase “social regeneration” might be 
used to indicate all these activities, since every 
one of them deals with social relations—the rela- 
tions between individuals, between groups of in- 
dividuals, and between nations. 

One need not plead guilty to being a socialist if 
he admits that the happiness and prosperity of 
the world and of every individual in it depends 
upon the social relations of the component parts 
of the human race. 

In so far as socialism means the ordering of 
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the world so that the most harmonious and just 
social relations shall exist, then all of us should 
favor socialism; but in so far as socialism means 
the pitting of class against class, as it seems to 
mean in a political sense, and as it means now 
in fact in Russia and Germany, then the world’s 
future happiness demands that socialism shall be 
defeated, along with Prussian militarism. There 
will be no new order for the world if the des- 
potism of a class, under the name of socialism, is 
substituted for the despotism of a class under 
the name of militarism. The slavery of class is 
just as iniquitous as the slavery of caste. 


National Selfishness the Danger 

There must be physical reconstruction to a 
very great degree in northern France, Belgium, 
northern Italy, the Balkans, Russia, Poland, and 
what was the Turkish Empire. There must be 
social regeneration in all of the countries in- 
volved in the war and in practically all neutral 
countries as well. And in Germany there must 
be moral regeneration. 

The peace contract must safeguard political 
liberty so far as possible. Its lasting quality will 
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depend upon its justice and righteousness; these 
elements in turn will depend, to a great degree, 
upon the cleansing of international politics of 
those characteristics of secrecy which have been 
cloaks behind which to hide national and dynastic 
selfishness. National rights and national con- 
sciousness must be upheld and in some cases 
strengthened, but national selfishness must be 
curbed, for national selfishness always will be 
out of place in a world which is trying to live 
at peace. Germany has given appalling proof of 
the danger of national selfishness. 

Permanent and lasting peace is dependent upon 
the good-will existing between nations, just as 
much as private peace is dependent upon the good- 
will existing between individuals. In private life, 
the individual gives up some of his so-called natu- 
ral rights for the good of society. In international 
life, the nation should forego some of its so-called 
natural national rights, for the good of world 
society. 

Rotarians, in trying to live the principles of 
Rotary, have proved that suspicious competition 
and rivalry can be replaced by friendly competi- 
tion which recognizes the fact that the world 
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possesses enough for all, and that Opportunities 
for progress are not limited, and that no indi. 
vidual need cheat and lie and rob and steal, even 
under the sanction of legal rights, in order to 
prosper. 

International Service the Remedy 

Is there any reason why the same test should 
not be applied to nations that Rotarians apply 
to themselves as individuals? Any other reason 
than that nations have educated themselves for 
centuries to be selfish, to think that a nation has 
the moral right to do a thing which would be q 
crime if done by an individual? 

Rotarians have proved that Service, Nor Sezp 
is a safe and satisfactory rule for individual 
action, and they have proved that He Prortts 
Most Wuo Serves Best. Those two statements 
are based upon moral law. Moral law is not lim. 
ited in its action; it operates alike for one indi. 
vidual or for all individuals. If this Rotary prin. 
ciple works out in practice among individuals, 
there is no reason why it should not work out in 
practice among nations, no reason except that 
nations have not tried it. There are many men 
in Rotary today who a few days ago scoffed at 
the idea that it would work out in individual 
practice; that was before they put it to the test. 


Just as the altruism of Rotary is not blind, but 
is sanely safeguarded against abuse, and thus 
made practical, so national altruism must not be 
blind; it, too, needs to be safeguarded against 
designing nations which might put on the cloak 
without imbibing the spirit. Altruism, superf- 
cially considered, is having regard for and doing 
something for the other fellow, for the good of 
the other fellow. Rotary has proved that altruism 
is far more than that; Rotary has proved that the 
genuine altruist profits as much as, or more than, 
the other fellow. This is a difficult doctrine to 
believe, if one has not demonstrated it. It is 
an easy doctrine to understand and pleasant to 
practice when one has proved it. 


Safeguards for Altruism 

International altruism will need to safeguard 

itself against license run riot in the disguise of 
liberty and freedom. 

Prussianism furnisht the world with one form 
of such mad license. There is little difference 
between the Prussianism which was crusht on the 
battlefield and the Bolshevism of Russia and of 
the Germany that has emerged from the ruins of 
Kaiserism. The difference is largely a matter of 
words and of methods of operation; the basis 
and the essence is the same. The Bolsheviks would 
substitute an autocracy of class for an autocracy 
of caste. The virus has spread to Germany. Re- 
cently the word came that the socialists who had 
seized the forms of government in Berlin an- 
nounced: “The laboring man was given no voice 
in the government by the so-called upper and 
middle class! now we will give them no voice in 
the government.” 

This is moral idiocy; it is an expression of 
of the lowest passions of the human heart 
venge. No good can come of it. If applied in 
practice, it will simply breed more revolutions, 
more anarchy, more misery. It is a step back- 
ward in human progress, not a step forward. It 
would sacrifice all the good results of the war. 
Economically it is suicide; industrially it is 42 
archy; politically it is despotism; socially 
barbarism. 

But because it is a passion which inheres 
every human heart, it is natural for the peop'< 
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who have been deprived of social and political 
rights, to desire to wreak vengeance upon their 
oppressors (OF those whom they look upon as 
their oppressors) when the opportunity arises. 


Germ of Bolshevism 


The germ of Bolshevism exists in every coun- 
try, and to a certain degree in every individual. 
It is an indication of an undevelopt mind, an 
immature mind. It is like the child mind, which 
js unable to understand why it should not pos- 
sess what it desires, and which believes that any 
method of acquiring what it wants is‘a right 
method. Again, Bolshevism is like the child mind 
which offers as an excuse for an act the plea that 
somebody else did the same thing. So Bolshevism 
in Russia and socialism in Germany would justify 
their excesses by saying that czarism and kaiser- 
ism followed the same methods. 

Again, back of Bolshevism, socialism, sabotage, 
syndicalism, etc., is a deep-seated sense of injus- 
tice; a protest against the industrial system 
which has governed the world for centuries; a 
conviction that the man who works with his 
hand has been unjustly discriminated against and 
opprest by the man who works with his mind. 
To a certain degree it is a protest against the 
aristocracy of rank, against the aristocracy of 
caste, against the aristocracy of wealth, against 
the aristocracy of power. These different forms 
of aristocracy are merely different forms of au- 
tacracy; their existence impedes, if it does not 
stop, the development of democracy. 

The Bolsheviks, the socialists and their ilk base 
their protest against social conditions upon a 
wrong premise. Their great fallacy is this: 

They attack the different manifestations of hu- 
man inequalities and injustices as if they were 
the cause; whereas they are only the effects. 

They would oppose oppression with oppression; 
they blindly believe that the world would be 
wholly delightful as a dwelling place for human 
beings if they could occupy the places which 
their “enemies” have occupied. 

They see a system which, in their judgment, is 
iniquitous, and they believe that the overthrow 
of that system would usher in the millennium. 
They would attack the system under the belief 
that it is the cause of wrong conditions, whereas 
the system is only the effect. 


World’s Thinking Habits 

The real trouble, the cause of human inequali- 
ties and injustices, is in the hearts and minds of 
mankind. Wrong actions proceed from wrong 
thinking. Rotarians have proved to their own 
satisfaction that as their thoughts about other 
people have changed, so their actions towards 
other people have changed. The world as a whole 
will have the same proof when it adopts the same 
method. 

Then, the only manner in which the world can 
have that great blessing of social regeneration is 
by changing its habits of thinking. You may use 
a club effectively and make a man admit that he 
is beaten; you may even cow him with physical 
pain until he admits that he was mistaken; but 
the only way you can change his opinion, his 
habit of thinking, is by giving him other thoughts 
‘o substitute for those he has held—by education. 

The German ruling class recognized somewhat 
the justice of the position of the socialists; they 
Sought to prevent the development of socialistic 
tendencies until they would menace the establisht 
sovernment; they made certain concessions to the 
material welfare of the German people, designed 
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to make them believe that they were being well 
treated; but they made no e“ort to change the 
basis of thinking in Germany as to the relations 
of the people to each other. The ruling class 
sought to put to sleep the people who were begin- 
ning to get dangerous—to them—by giving them 
material and physical effects to play with, just 
as a child is given a toy to divert his mind from 
something else. 

But when the restraint imposed by discipline 
was removed from the German people they sought 
to utilize this new freedom in the same way that 
the Russians did. The toys ceased to amuse them; 
they would have other toys—unrestrained power. 

It is not beyond the range of probability that 
the German pendulum will swing so far from 
discipline to license that it will equal the sweep 
of the Russian pendulum. There is one hopeful 
fact. The Germans are not an illiterate people, 
as are the great masses of Russians. They have 
had little more education in the practice of de- 
mocracy, but they are better educated along other 
lines; they are people accustomed to read and 
form opinions from their reading; it is less easy 
to stampede a people who read than it is to 





A Pledge to Service 


IKE a rubber ball, the Spirit of 
Rotary will not be cowed by any- 
one. In fact, the harder you slam it the 
quicker and faster it rebounds and climbs 
to the heights where it really belongs. 
When once establisht in a community, 
Rotary is bound to contribute toward that 
community something of real worth; some- 
thing of real asset to it and something of 
a tangible nature and meaning to it. 


But, like anything else in this world, 
Rotary can only achieve that degree of 
permanency which its members desire it to 
achieve. It will only rise to the level 
that its individual members desire to lift 
it to; and Rotary will only endure where 
men band together for the common good; 
by forgetting self, and by giving of the best 
there is in them to make the community, 
the State, and the Nation, and the won- 
derful opportunity-filled world in which 
they labor and live better places to live 
and love and serve in than they ever were 
before they became members of it. 


If I were a Rotarian I would pledge 
myself in these words: 


“Rotary, I pledge myself to serve your 
cause and do my best to add lustre and 
non-contaminated honor to the noble 
things for which you stand, the three basic 
Principles of Loyalty, Love and Service.” 


Summing up this situation, boys, I do 
not believe that there are many of you 
here today who realize, deep down in the 
secret chamber of your heart, what a 
wonderful opportunity this Rotary club 
offers to you and to the man who really 
means to be a better and nobler man, a 
man who always puts service before self 
to such an extent as to win all that is worth 
winning in the normal course of one whole- 
some human life, rightly lived. 


—Louis M. Pavwlett to 
(Conn.) Rotary Club. 
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stampede a people who derive their information 
by word of mouth. 

So the Germans may come to their senses more 
quickly than the Russians, and yet it is possible 
that they, too, will need a bath of blood to clear 
their blurred moral vision. 

There is not a great danger that the Bolshevist 
plague will spread across the French frontier and 
seriously attack the French people. The people 
of France have been thru this nightmare; they 
have tested the illusions of anarchy and com- 
munism, and have found them to be illusions 
They have had their bath of blood, French blood 
shed by French people, and their moral vision 
has been cleared. 

Nor will Bolshevism find many friends in the 
British Isles, and practically its only supporters 
in the United States and Canada will come from 
immigrants from those countries in Europe which 
have not fully tested the principles of democracy. 
They will be vociferous and make a noise dispro- 
portionate to their numbers; but they will not be 
dangerous—if industrial justice prevails. 

In France and the British Isles and the United 
States and Canada, the people have learned that 
in their hands is the weapon which they can use 
to correct political ills. It is the ballot. They 
have learned that when a majority of them think 
alike, they can put their thoughts into action 
without the need of killing and burning. Never- 
theless, even such a majority can be excited to 
mob violence by the unjust action of a minority. 

In these countries there will be social changes. 
The existence of certain inequalities of opportu- 
nity and of social injustice must be admitted; and 
every person who has the good of his country 
at heart must dedicate himself with renewed zeal 
to service for his country. 


Cooperation Is Esseniial 


There must be many industrial readjustments. 
The relations existing between capital and labor, 
between employer and employe, must be put upon 
a more equitable basis. It must be recognized that 
the law of compensation is operative in the in- 
dustrial world as fully as it is in the moral world; 
and it must be admitted that the measure of this 
compensation does not rest entirely upon the will 
of the side which handles the money. 

Co-operation must be establisht as fully as pos- 
sible, co-operation between employer and employe, 
between capital and labor, between brain worker 
and manual worker. Co-operation and the right 
kind of competition should move along the same 
road. It should be co-operation to serve and 
competition to serve best. The competition of 
employer to buy labor as cheaply as possible, 
and of the laborer to sell labor as dearly as pos- 
sible, must be replaced by competition between 
the two to render the best service to society as 
a whole, so that each may profit the most 

This is no new doctrine for Rotarians; they 
know that it works. It is new doctrine for the 
industrial world at large, which has not proved 
its practicality. The industrial world needs to be 
educated until it reaches the point where it will 
accept this doctrine on faith and be willing to 
test it in practice. 

The only real right which a man has to wealth 
which he has inherited or acquired, is the right 
to use it in service to humanity. The only real 
right which a man has to the strength or skill 
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of his arm or mind, is the right to use it for the 
service of society. Every other right is subordi- 
nate to that right. Upon this fact society is based. 
The child idea of taking what it wants and using 
what it has exactly as it pleases, is not the idea 
upon which society is based and upon which the 
world has made what progress has been made. 


Nation and Individual Growth 

There is little difference between the growth 
and development of a nation and national con- 
sciousness and the growth and development of 
an individual and individual consciousness. The 
nation passes thru the same states and stages as 
the individual. Rotarians appreciate how slow or 
fast has been their growth in the understanding 
and application of the Rotary ideal of unselfish 
service as the motivating principle of human ac- 
tivity; they can grasp how slow must be the 
growth of a nation along this line, and how much 
educational effort will be required to bring about 
the desired growth. 

This educational work must comprise all the 
world; it cannot be restricted to the people of any 
one or few nations, nor to any certain class or 
classes; if it is so restricted, then the world will 
be in grave danger of falling back into the mire 
out of which it has tried to swim thru a sea of 
blood. 

The basis, the fundamental, of this educational 
wor: must be the doctrine of service; a realization 
that every human being is entitled to equality of 
opportunity to serve and the right to develop his 
capability for service. The old saying that the 
world owes every man a living is morally correct; 


more than that, the world owes every man a 
decent and honest living; and the world owes 
every man an opportunity to so serve that he can 
collect that living. The world owes, but the indi- 
vidual must serve and then collect. 

The lack of the opportunity to serve and coilect 
his living makes many a man a Bolshevik or an 
anarchist. If every man had such opportunity, the 
professional Bolsheviks and anarchists and social- 
ists and I. W. W.’s would be deprived of a follow- 
ing, and consequently would go out of business. 


Work for Rotarians 


Lack of opportunity breeds want and hunger, 
and want and hunger breed anarchy. The bulwark 
of France against Bolshevism, etc., is the very 
large percentage of her people who own their 
homes. Home owners are scant pasture grounds 
for anarchistic ideas. Home hunger was the Rus- 
sian heart-string upon which Lenine et al. played 
successfully. 

In this great education program, Rotary and 
Rotarians can and should take a large part. Forty 
thousand people in a world consisting of nearly 
two thousand million people seem a small force, 
but the influence of the forty thousand Rotarians 
can be made effective far beyond the confines of 
the Rotary clubs. Most Rotarians are employers, 
and upon the employers of the world will devolve 
much of the task of making effective this service 
educational plan. 

Rotarians can do effective work thru their 
employes, and thru them can reach other em- 
ployes; thru their trade or craft associations; thru 





their commercial organizations; thru their social 
organizations; thru their political organizations; 
thru their religious organizations; thru their com- 
munity organizations. They can reach the younger 
generation thru boy and girl organizations. 

Most of the work which Rotarians can do out- 
side their own ranks along the line of helping t- 
educate the world to a better conception of ser: 
ice, must be thru example rather than preceg. 
A precept falling from the lips of a man who hs 
tried it himself, who “has taken his own maj. 
cine,” is far more convincing than the same Dre- 
cept from the lips of the most eloquent orator 
who has not put it to the test. But since Rota. 
rians, as a Class, are doers rather than preachers, 
this will work no hardship upon them. 


Regeneration Thru Education 

In this new education that must come with the 
regeneration of the world, there are certain na- 
tional questions to be considered and _ national 
problems to be solved. A national consciousness 
is a necessity if the world is to make orderly 
and satisfactory progress. But this must be a 
national consciousness of a desire for and a capac- 
ity to be of service to humanity; not a national 
consciousness of a desire for selfish gain at the 
expense of others. 

Non-Rotarians might think that these are very 
high and noble sentiments, but visionary, chim- 
erical, impractical. Rotarians know they are very 
practical when applied to the relation of individual 
to individual, and Rotarians earnestly plead that 
they should be practical when applied to the rela- 
tion of nation to nation. 


Rotary, the Mediator Between 
Labor and Capital 


HEN the founders of Rotary thirteen years 

ago conceived the idea of an organization 
to better the relations of competitors and asso- 
ciates in the business world, they little dreamt to 
what an extent it would grow and what its influ- 
ence would be. 

Organized as it was at a time when the business 
world was lacking most especially in an under- 
standing of the basic principles governing the 
relationship of employer and employe, it did not 
attempt, in its origin, to develop along the lines 
of educating its members as to their duty towards 
employes, but rather towards teaching them the 
proper manner of living and dealing with men 
and affairs on their own plane of life. 

As the organization has grown so has its field 
increast. 

During recent years, and particularly since the 
beginning of the great war in Europe, no question 
has confronted the business man of the United 
States which is more vital than the proper solu- 
tion of the conflict existing between capital and 
labor. \ 


Principles of Slow Growth 


Business principles are matters of slow growth. 
They are bound_by the\traditions of the past and 
yield slowly to the light\of education and de- 
velopment. It has only been a short time since 
there was no community of interest between the 
employer and his employes. Serwices of employes 
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were considered a matter of so much merchandise, 
to be bought and paid for as cheaply as possible, 
and to be rendered as grudgingly as possible, so 
as to merely meet the requirements imposed, 
rendering no service above the bare amount con- 
tracted for. 

The ordinary emplote of our railroads, and 
other great institutions dealing with the public 
were so imbued with this idea that they would 
take no steps to further the interests of their em- 
ployers even by displaying common courtesy to 
the public dealing with them. This attitude has 
been responsible for much of the harsh criticism 
and rigorous regulation imposed by laws and com- 
missions upon all such employers of labor. 

Capital and labor had grown to consider them- 
selves enemies obliged to deal with each other at 
arm’s length, fearing to yield any point for fear 
of oppression and failing to recognize the mutual 
interests and obligations essential to the success 
of either. 


Good in Organizations 


Organizations of capital are not necessarily bad. 
Useless competition is a violation of every princi- 
ple of the conservation of natural resources. No 
good reason exists why great combinations of 
capital should not work out better results to the 
contributors and employes and the public than a 
series of bitterly competing small units struggling 
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for existence and necessarily obliged to increase 
costs and lower effectiveness. 

On the other hand, combinations of labor are 
not inherently bad. History recites the organiza- 
tion of guilds and other bodies, the progenitors 
of the present labor unions, hundreds of years 
ago, the purposes of these organizations being to 
protect the weak against the oppression of the 
strong. These purposes were sound, and there can 
be no doubt but that the history of the business 
world shows plainly that they were necessary for 
the protection of their members. 

Unfortunately, neither capital nor labor has 
been educated. Neither has realized that their 
interests were so interwoven that what affected 
one injuriously must equally injure the other. A 
cheerful, contented, well-clothed, well-fed and 
well-housed laborer, with heart and mind educated 
to the point of knowing the duty of man, must 
realize that as his employer prospers, so must 
he advance in his scale of life. 


Hindering Traditions 


Unfortunately, the average laborer, bound as he 
is by the traditions of his occupation, subject to 
the whims and fallacious arguments of his more 
intelligent leaders, has not yet reacht the point 
where he is willing to stretch his hand across the 
chasm between himself and his employer 40° 
meet him upon an equal ground of benefit ‘ 
both and more effective service. 
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It has only been a matter of a few months 
since we have witnessed the great labor organiza- 
tions of the United States present their ulti- 
matum to the President and to Congress, and, 
by threats of congesting the entire industry of 
the business world, demand and receive conces- 
sions which, whether just or unjust, were yielded 
grudgingly and in violation of what their em- 
ployers considered fair and right. 

A newspaper report of recent date reports that 
since the beginning of the European war there 
have been twenty thousand strikes within the 
boundaries of the United States. Any man who 
has ever witnessed the conduct and effects of a 
strike realizes the loss, the grief, the suffering 
which must necessarily result to all concerned in 
such an incident, whether capital or labor has 
won the controversy. It is not only the organiza- 
tion striking which is seriously affected, but the 
sympathetic effect upon all the business world 
is such that there must always result an economic 
for which there can be no compensation. 


LOSS 


Effect of Rotary Teachings 

The whole policy of the business world is 
aimed at the conservation of all natural resources, 
whether it be materials or men, whether it be 
capital or labor, and no solution of the difficulty 
can be reacht until both capital and labor have 
been enlightened and until the light of education 
has been let into their hearts and minds and they 
have been placed upon a plane of equality which 
will enable them to deal each with the other 
intelligently and without loss to either. 

My experience as a member of Rotary is of 
only a few years duration, but during that time 
I have observed the effect of its teachings upon 
men of every class in life and I have yet to see a 
man who has studied its principles and attempted 
to follow them, who has not received a wealth 
of education of heart and mind, causing him to 
become a better man, a better citizen, a more 
successful man, a fairer man, and one more com- 
petent to follow the principles and teachings of 
the Golden Rule and deal with his fellow man 
as he would be dealt by. 

I believe that since the institution of the 
Christian religion there has been no element in 
human civilization which has done so much to 
raise the standard of morality in business life or 
has so deeply markt its followers. To any one of 
you who have observed the conduct of its affairs 
these effects are plain and fully recognized. 

The whole duty of a missionary is not to benefit 
himself or to benefit those similarly situated; 
his influence must reach out and throw light into 
darkness and give those less favorably situated 
the benefit of that light. 


World Needed a Shock 

Sometimes we have wondered how an all- 
controlling Providence could have permitted 
this frightful war to have continued so long. 
Those of us who in our youth had deeply planted 
in our minds the idea of an all-wise Ruler of the 
Universe, marking the fall of the sparrow and 
numbering the hairs of the head of every man, 
have sometimes wondered why this Providence 
did not intervene and prevent the frightful 
slaughter, the apparently unnecessary and aim- 
less destruction of life and property. 
_ We must concede that our people, whether 
in the class designated as capitalists or those 
designated as laborers, needed an awakening. 
Some great shock was required to stir them out 
of their lethargy and to break the shackles of 
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tradition. It may be that this war is the needed 
shock, for we must admit that no man who has 
thought deeply, who has grieved over the sacri- 
fices entailed upon the people of the civilized 
world, can doubt but that our people from one 
extreme to the other are better men, more de- 
voted to humanitarian principles and policies, 
more ready to recognize the rights of our neigh- 
bors and of those dependent upon us. 

Men in every station in life have begun to feel 
their own individual responsibility, to recognize 
the obligations imposed upon them as men and 
citizens, to admit the necessity for yielding points, 
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deemed important to the individual, for the good 
of the public; and this result, this education, is 
tending towards the day when capital and labor 
can meet and each can recognize the rights and 
duties of the other as well as his own, when both 
capital and labor must recognize that their 
rights are reciprocal, that neither can succeed 
without a portion of his success inuring to the 
benefit of the other. 

In truth, the business world, whether Rotarians 
or not, whether employers or employes, whether 
capitalists or laborers, is learning the truth, 
the force and the wisdom of the Rotary motto 
He Prorits Most Wuo Serves BEsT. 
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The time to arise has come, when all true 
Rotarians, whatever their station in life may be, 
will carry into effect the teachings of Rotary, 
will spread those teachings to those who do not 
know them, will seek to impress upon the mind of 
every man his duty to his neighbor, his country, 
his employer, his employe, his God. 

I feel no urging from me is needed to awaken 
you as to your responsibility and your duty, 
but it may not be amiss to urge that you will 
recognize that you are missionaries, that it is 
your duty to go forth into darkness populated 
by less enlightened men, that you will let the 
light of the teachings of this organization fall 
upon the minds of all of them and let them 
receive the benefits of enlightened consciousness 
and awakened responsibility. 

In the exact proportion as they become edu- 


cated, both capital and labor will be benefited, 
and will recognize the truth of the ever living 
principle that no man lives to himself and no 
man dies to himself—that the temporary advan- 
tage to the individual must yield to the greater 
permanent advantage to the public. 

They must recognize the responsibility of 
the individual, and that all just agreements are 
matters of compromise and adjustment. 

They must be taught to know that true gov- 
ernment, whether political or financial, depends 
and rests upon the right conduct of the individual; 
that temporary responsibility entrusted to officers 
and employers is a necessary concession to 
equalize individual differences, and to protect 
the weak from the aggression of the strong. 

To teach these principles is the duty and 





privilege of Rotary, and when these lessons are 
deeply implanted in the minds of men, there 
will come the consummation so devoutly to be 
wisht, when all the world shall recognize and 
obey the principles of Rotary—yielding each to 
the other his just dues, and striving to excel each 
other in intelligent efficiency. 

This is the task which Rotary must under. 
take, and my sincere belief and confident hope 
is that it will prove faithful to the trust, and that 
with faces to the front its followers will truly 
prove themselves soldiers of the common good, 


(Note: N. A. Gibson, president of the Rotary 
Club of Muskogee, Oklahoma, delivered the above 
article as an address to the Rotary District Con- 
ference at Hutchinson, Kansas, in 1918. It was 
a war-time talk, but it is equally applicable to the 
post-bellum problems.) 


Rotary and the Returned Soldier 








How to Co-operate with Him to Help Him Preserve the Fruits of His 
Service and to Help the Community Realize His Asset Value to It. 








hee United States now has under arms 
about 3,750,000 men. Of these about 
2,500,000 are overseas. In the course of the en- 
suing two years this whole number of men must 
be absorbed into civil life. 

If there shall be further service for troops of 
the United States anywhere on the globe, I think 
it probable that the manifest advantages of 
military training will move the Government to 
offer the benefit of active service to the new 
recruits from year o year, so that 


the proportions of our national 

task of adjustment are substan- a 
tially those of our entire present cs 
enrollment. ie 


The British Empire faces the 
same problem in the same or 
greater proportions. 

Rotary is, at this writing, almost 
exclusively an institution of the 
United States and the British Em- 
pire. With all our Icve for Rotary 
in Cuba, Porto Rico and Uruguay, 
we have our distinctive life as an 
institution in the two great repub- 
lican countries that speak English. 

Neither Government will lack 
for schemes of absorption. So it 
was as to the training of our 
American troops. Out of the un- 
digested plans, rivalries and insti- 
tutions, and the inexperience even 
of the most thoughtful, came a 
program that has workt admirably. 


Hope for Leadership 

This is my hope in the present situation—That 
Rotary may provide the leadership and the influ- 
ence to work a corresponding value in the return 
of the Army and Navy and Marine Corps to 
civil life. 

Before I discuss this hope, I think I ought to 
suggest that the Rotary clubs of the United 
States should leave to the Rotary clubs of Can- 
ada and the British Isles the determining of 
Rotary’s course as to the returned soldiers of 
their districts. We ought to cooperate with them 
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By Allen D. Albert 


in every way desired, to be sure, but this is a 
problem with distinct national terms; and if 
Rotary has any special usefulness in solving it, 
she can work most helpfully, I am sure, within 
national boundaries. 

Our Government now has ‘several boards or 
bureaus whose activities reach to the future wel- 
fare of these men—the personnel boards of the 
army, navy and marine corps; the federal board 
for vocational education; the employment service 





1918 


of the department of labor; the special employ- 
ment bureaus of the ship-building and other 
boards; the commissions on training camp activi- 
ties; and so on. 


The difficulty is that the returned individual 
in uniform would rattle about between these 
bodies as, before the war, he rattled about be- 
tween the peace-time agencies. Furthermore, 
the plans of these bodies will be lessened in value, 
if not mutually irreconcilable, unless they are 
held in efficient relationship to each other by an 
active and authoritative head. 


My first definite proposal is, therefore, that 
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the Government in locating retuned men. This 


the United States Directors of International 
Rotary address to the President, in the name of 
the Rotary Clubs of the United States, an ex- 
pression of hope that he will designate a board— 
made up of the chairmen of several boards, or 
consisting of the membership of the commissions 
on training camp activities, or otherwise—to cor- 
relate in an advisory capacity the plans, local 
and national, for the return of the troops to civil 
life. 
Opportunity to Serve 

Rotary now has a committee on 
the employment of returned sol- 
diers and sailors. This committee 
has seemed to regard chiefly the 
wounded and invalided men. This 
tendency is a response to the em- 
phasis put upon that limited prob- 
lem by officials of Government 
rather than the original project of 
Chairman Brady. I hope sincerely 
‘this proves to be the case. Be- 
cause we are faced with a problem 
well within 60,000 invalided men 
—for whom Rotary must make 
every exertion needed, of course; 
but providing for them will leave 
many times more than 60,000 oth- 
ers who will merit and require 
attention. 

By our membership paln, Rotary 
is conspicuously able to scan the 
field of employment and thus serve 


] 


ability is obviously an opportunity to serv 7 


feel that we shall all be grievously disappointe 
if Rotary does not accept that opportunity. 


But employment is only one phase of the n a 
of the returned man in uniform. As a type 
has been greatly strengthened by his ser 
The exceptions are so few as to be relat 
unimportant. Those of us who know the service 
have been thrilled as we have come to realize }0W 
much has been wrought for these men by 
military service in body, mind and spirit. 

The question urges itself on our conscience 


io 


ely 
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are, as Americans and Rotarians, fall 
earnest striving to keep that gain for 
he Republic and all humanity? 


Do we d 
short of an 


the good of t 
I do not believe American Rotarians either 


sire to do less than their best to keep 


dare or ce 
that gain. 
Preserve Tried Agencies 

The only way to keep it is to continue in the 
soldier's civil life the agencies that have proven 
so wonderfully beneficial to him in his military 
life. In other words, there must be more of co- 
operation than we have known heretofore in our 
municipal institutions of health, education, rec- 
reation, and religion. If we cannot obtain it, 
we must lose a great part of the ambition, the 
new spirit, the cleanness of living, that have 
made our troops the marvel of the war. 

Whatever we do in these premises must be 
kept rightly related to the Government’s pro- 
oram—as a matter of fundamental necessity. 

Whatever we do further must be done after 
the fireworks have been set off and the cheering 
has died down. 

Whatever we do, finally, must be done by de- 
veloping existing institutions of education, recrea- 
tion, and religion rather than by attempting to 
create new ones. 

Specifically, I would have each United States 
Rotary Club provide the leadership to establish 
a local commission on the absorption of returned 
soldiers, sailors and marines into the civil life of 
its community. 

Please note that I do not recommend that 
Rotary should be the commission, or that the 
commission should be in any sense a Rotary in- 
stitution. I feel that the great need is that such 
commissions should be organized, and I know 
that there is no hope of obtaining such an ade- 
quate service according to a uniform plan with- 
out a leadership that is disinterested and influ- 
ential. 

This local commission should have the highest 
governmental character. It should include the 
mayor or his more active representative; a rep- 
resentative of the chamber of commerce; repre- 
sentatives of the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, 
and other similar bodies; a sufficient representa- 
tion of the local collegiate, secondary and ele- 
mentary schools; a sufficient representation of 
the local recreational institutions, particularly 
those which have been active in the work of the 
commissions on training camp activities—the 
Y. M. C. A., the K. of C., the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the American Recreation Association or 
local recreational organization, the local libraries, 
and so on; a sufficient representation of the or- 
ganizations that can work with the girl phases 
ot the problem, particularly the Y. W. C. A., the 
Girls’ Patriotic Leagues, and the women’s clubs; 


Beneath the noontide’s blazing sun 
When factory whistles boom release, 
€ pause amid the garish day 
© swathe our souls anew in peace. 


We glimpse the high eternal heights, 
ile ‘round us swirls the stream of 
force, 
And praise Him, as the clash and din 
mpels us tireless on our course. 


Before us, veiled, walks Destiny 
Who cast us in this bloody fray, 
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and, lastly, and of great importance, an adequate 
representation from the several clerical or minis- 
terial bodies of the community. 


Definite Objectives 


The service of this commission should not be 
“to help the soldier boy who has come home.” 
Heaven forbid! It is to cooperate with him on 
the ground that the community realizes his asset 
value to the community. 

The definite objectives are these— 

A. Employment. 
the man returning to a job kept secure for him, 
the man of abundant resourcefulness, shall not 
be bothered with the nosing-in of other persons. 
That available technical skill shall not be lost 
thru lack of employment. That local pifflings 
shall not interfere with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. That the general work- 
man shall know of the openings for his services. 
That particular labor needs shall be brought to 
the attention of the men. That the tendency 
of the weaker men to lie back on the picturesque 
attentions of misguided charity may be nipt in 
the bud. 

B. Education. That the values of education 
in camp life may be further continued. Thou- 
sands of illiterates in the uniform of the United 
States have been taught to do more than read 
and write. Thousands of boys foreign-born have 
been taught to speak English and write it. At 
the very least, the educational authorities must 
arrange to continue this education. If the local 
school systems have not the funds to establish 
special schools as such schools are needed, they 
must be given the money. The library must be 
brought in touch with other boys who have 
acquired a new habit of reading while in camp. 
The higher institutions simply must not desert 
those boys who have been working upward thru 
the special courses provided in camp. 


Physical and Spiritual Needs 


C. Physical development. Life in the uni- 
form has remade most of our 3,750,000 men. 
They have gained millions of pounds in weight. 
They breathe deeply. They have new color. 
They know for the first time in their adult ex- 
perience the fulness of health. They are living 
cleaner lives than any equal number of human 
beings in the whole world. It would be wicked 
to sacrifice such a gain. It represents a new 
range of happiness for the families of tomorrow. 
But if we are not to sacrifice it, we must give 
new support to our local health offices, we must 
have general out-of-doors play, we must make 
these boys understand that the strongest men and 
women of the community look to them to keep 
up the beautiful fun of their camp life. 

D. Spiritual development. These men have 
admitted the chaplains of the army, navy and 


A Psalm for Noontivde 


That man the world around be safe 
From tyranny’s unholy sway. 


Beyond we know is stretched the shore 
Where Victory anchors, held secure. 

Dismantling doubts, we bear the yoke 
That our heroic sons endure. 


For those who with a mother’s kiss 
And clasping firm a brother’s hand 
Cross treacherous seas to guard ‘the gates 


Of freedom’s ravished cradle-land. 
Page 9 


That the professional man,’ 


marine corps into a new fellowship. They have 
taken on a new seriousness. In a way wholly 
beyond the understanding of many church peo- 
ple they have advanct into a new relation to 
religion without foreclosing humor out of their 
lives. They have become accustomed to daily 
touch with a pastor. Here is a gain no Rotarian 
will be willing to have lost to the nation. Yet 
the keeping of it will require all the manliness of 
the finest men in our religious ministries and, 
somehow, the denominations must be brought 
to see the need of filling the gap caused by the 
good-bye of the chaplain thru the coming for- 
ward of a civil-life chaplain for each of these 
men who shall rival the army pastor in dignity, 
fellowship, sympathy and religious simplicity. 


’ *- § Rotary Can Lead 


I believe Americans are moved prayerfully to 
keep all this—the industriousness, the ambition, 
the new physical buoyancy and cleanness, the 
finer spiritual responsiveness, that our military 
training has evoked. I believe that the Govern- 
ment will offer all its great power to keep it. I 
believe that the men will be eager to keep it. 

I do not fear failure because people will not 
care. What I fear is that we shall come to 
failure because there is no leadership, because 
institutions strive with each other, because men 
will be afraid to speak out the high purpose of 
their hearts, because the timid will say to each 
other with wise noddings of their heads: “I 
don’t see how we can do anything practical. 
What I want to see is a tangible, definite plan.” 

Rotary can show the way to something prac- 
tical, can provide the leadership to a tangible, 
definite plan—if she herself do not now lack for 
courage and vision. 


Note: A short time ago Allen D. Albert, Past 
President of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, met Chesley R. Perry, Secretary 
of the Association, at a meeting of the Chicago 
Rotary Club, and they began to talk about after- 
the-war problems. They discovered that they 
had similar opinions regarding the opportunity 
and duty facing Rotarians in the United States 
with reference to the returned soldiers and sail- 
ors and their absorption back into the civil life 
of the country. Secretary Perry encouraged 
Albert to put his views into writing for presenta- 
tion to the International Directors. A few days 
later Past President Albert wrote the foregoing 
letter without thought that it would appear in 
THE ROTARIAN as a magazine article. However, 
the editors of the magazine and the members of 
the Board of Directors are of the opinion that 
there is so much of value in it to every Rotarian 
that it should be given the widest publicity. Con- 
sequently THE ROTARIAN reproduces Rotarian 
Albert’s letter with the hope that it may “start 
something.” 


To Him who sweeps the hosts of men, 
Like winds the leaves of village streets, 
Into that vast, unplumbed abyss 
Where every yesterday retreats. 


He guards us as we come and go, 
While dimly in the distance gleams 

The glory of that hopeful age 
Fulfilling Messianic dreams. 


—Rabbi Joseph Leiser, Rotary Club 
of Joplin, Mo. 
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Heading Off Industrial War 


OR a long time corporate capital and big 

business in general could not see that employes 
pecuniarily interested in the institutions in which 
they were employed were much more valuable 
from the viewpoint of efficiency and industrial 
economy than employes receiving only a set 
wage. 

It was once the custom—it is yet in some busi- 
ness circles—when improvements or enlargements 
in the plants were wanted, to go outside for the 
means to do it. No one thought of taking in the 
men and women in the workrooms as partners. 
Money thrown into industries by investors helps 
for the moment in a purely monetary way. Divi- 
dends paid on investments rarely, if ever, come 
back to the plant paying them. 

Co-operation among employer and employe was 
never so much as considered in the past, much 
less tried. Capital and labor had always been an- 
tagonistic, instead of friendly. The advance guard 
of industrial war cropt out now and then in the 
form of periodic strikes. Capital held itself aloof 
from labor, and labor, resenting this autocratic 
attitude, kept growing more anarchistic. Indus- 
trial war, when capital and labor would some 
day charge at one another with fixt bayonets, 
once seemed certain. 

But now this misunderstanding is being cleared 
away 

One of the most notable movements in the 
present generation is that of many corporations 
endeavoring to improve the conditions under 
which their employes work, and in the steps 
taken to further their comfort, improve their 
health, and add to their efficiency. 


Eliminating Industrial Friction 


A study of the changing attitude on the part 
of capital toward labor leads to the conclusion 
that industrial friction will be gradually elimi- 
nated. The day of the labor agitator, the strike- 
maker and the strike-breaker, is closing. A “get- 
together” spirit is prevailing, and capital is tak- 
ing the lead in meeting labor. Instances of the 
growing change in conditions of the sort are 
numerous. The list is added to almost every day. 

A decade ago it is doubtful whether there was 
a single firm in America permitting employes 
to participate in its profits. Today the firms ac- 
cording labor this privilege number hundreds. In 
another decade they will number thousands. 

Next to street car companies, perhaps no public 
utility gets kicked and cuffed so much as a tele- 
phone company. Not infrequently employes get 
the same viewpoint the public has. They loath the 
soulless thing they work for. But a telephone 
company in a large western American city has 
solved the problem of making every employe 
as much interested in the business as_ the 
owners. The employes have been permitted to 
buy large blocks of the company’s stock, on the 
easy payment plan. 

A big wire company in the east took in its six 
hundred employes on the profit-sharing basis. 
Piece workers share with regular wage earners. 

A big tire concern set aside a new stock issue of 
$1,700,000 for its employes. 

The employes of a big shoe factory acquired 
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stock in the plant in which they work and now 
have a say in electing the company’s board of di- 
rectors. Ownership of this plant is now co-opera- 
tive, whereas it was once controlled solely by 
men of wealth. 

A big firearms manufacturing plant adopted 
a liberal pension system for its 12,000 employes. 
Any employe who has workt thirty years, (the 
period demanded for retirement in the army and 
navy), may be retired at the age of fifty-five. 
Women are to be retired at fifty. The company 
will retire any employe who is sixty years of 
age and who has workt 25 years. Pensions are 
to be based upon average annual pay during the 
five years immediately preceding retirement, and 
no pension is to be less than $20 monthly. 

A Boston gas company has been distributing 
yearly premiums of 8% per cent. on salaries of 
its employes since 1906. 

One of the largest electrical concerns in the 
country has instituted a system of bonuses to its 
employes. 

Many companies, such as those enjoying un- 
usual prosperity due to war orders, have allowed 
liberal increases in salaries rather than go in for 
bonuses or pensions. 

A big silk concern wants its employes to or- 
ganize so that the heads of the two sides may 
meet and discuss common interests. Agitators 
usually teach that manufacturers do not want or- 
ganization. This is not always true. Organization 
in many stores and factories—in hundreds of 
them—has been brought about solely by the 
owners and operators. Organization that brings 
employe and employer together for peaceful ad- 
justment of all differences is gaining positive 
popularity. 

Share in Profits 

A pipe cutting machinery company has adopted 
this plan for assisting its employes to increase 
wealth: Two per cent. of the value of the com- 
pany’s net sales are set aside for division among 
the employes; payments thus made already aggre- 
gate a 10 per cent. increase in pay. 

A big insurance company finds it a good policy 
to furnish its help nourishing meals at cost. A 
large western laundry does the same thing. 

Some companies are offering their men and 
women regular weekly half-holidays, with pay. 
Industrial “get-together clubs,” composed of em- 
ployers and employes, are now quite common. 

A war bonus for one month paid by an eastern 
company to its employes amounted to $9,000. 
This was $1,000 greater than the bonus paid out 
for the month previous. Many concerns, in addi- 
tion to paying out war bonuses with pleasing 
regularity, are also investing big sums in hos- 
pitals and rest rooms, built right in the factories, 
for the benefit of their workmen. 

Recently the wives of officials of a New Jersey 
plant went into the factory to take the place of 
striking girl employes to keep the plant going 
until the demands of the working girls could be 
settled. 

In one large middle west city, four big indus- 
trial concerns voluntarily made raises aggregating 
more than 10 per cent. in the salaries of their 
employes in a single week. 
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Some industrial concerns are issuing life ingy, 
ance benefits to employes. Such benefits usually 
aggregate a lump sum of $1,000 at no cost to the 
employe, but no other privileges, in the form of 
pensions or bonuses, are allowed. 


Helping Workers to Save 


Numerous houses are encouraging their work. 
men and workwomen to be more thrifty, Pre. 
miums are allowed those who show substantia] 
savings. One company adds one dollar to every 
ten dollars saved by an employe. Other com. 
panies act as bankers for their men and py 
liberal interest on funds deposited with them. 

In a single week no less than 183 firms, doing 
a national business, were recorded as having re 
duced their working hours with no corresponding 
reduction in wages. Perhaps many more, from 
whom no reports were forthcoming, followed the 
example. 

Many costly strikes are caused by petty griev. 
ances. Therefore, wise employers are forming in 
their factories and stores an organization know 
as the “labor board,” or “labor department,” the 
duty of which is to keep labor satisfied and in 
working order, just as an expert mechanician 
keeps the machinery going, or a general keeps his 
army in good spirits. 

“Some day,” says an eminent statistician, “labor 
is going to take more than labor has today. The 
question is, will labor abuse it or use it? To give 
labor representation on a board of directors i 
good business nowadays. To permit labor to take 
over the direction of business is entirely another 
thing. Labor is getting more and more each 
year. Employers of today should take their 
present opportunity to prepare labor to take its 
place in the scheme of commercial things which 
it will ultimately occupy.” 

It is confidently believed by many students of 
industrialism that the present liberal attitude 
toward labor forecasts the birth of the profit- 
sharing system to displace the old fixt-wage plan 


Labor Leaders’ Opposition 


Labor leaders generally denounce the bonus sy 
tem. They claim that a bonus is a ruse to gel 
laborers to speed up in their work. Bonuses dur 
ing times of unusual prosperity are sure to be 
followed by decreases in wages; therefore, the 
men, while “speeding up” now, will really receive 
no additional compensation for their extra efforts, 
for in years of ‘depression which are bound t0 
follow, wages will be reduced, probably to 4 
greater extent than the bonuses amount to. 

The labor leaders claim the bonus system 
failed wherever it has been tried. It failed during 
the civil war, and is successful only in peniten: 
tiaries, where it helps the convicts to a shorter 
sentence, or other rewards. 

Labor organization leaders call the bonus sy* 
tem the “bogus” system, in derision. 

But despite the wails of so-called labor leaders, 
it is a noteworthy fact that capital’s attituce 
toward labor is rapidly changing, and volu! tarily 
so to a large extent. Co-operation is the new W4 
to success in heading off industrial war. 


has 
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hasing Clams Into Cans 


By Raleigh Monroe 
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“In the clam countries when the tide is out the table is set.” The clams are dug out—they are close to the surface— 
when the tide goes out. The Washington and Oregon beds apparently are inexhaustible, the clam diggers going back, 
day after day, to the same spot to work. 
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for clams to the Indian, who ate clams and 
found them wholesome long before the pale faces 
were attracted to the shelled delicacy. Now 
clams have become as popular as oysters, even 
more so with some people in the localities where 
they are produced. 

“When the tide is out the table is set,” is a 
favorite saying in clam producing regions, par- 
ticularly on the northwest coast of America. Until 
recently, however, citizens living away from the 
coast could not have their ration of the oyster’s 
coming competitor because there was no way to 
get clams to them before deterioration set in. 


1 ye white man in America owes his appetite 


The problem was to get them canned. This 
work began in a humble way in 1894 and now 
the business in the northwest exceeds $1,000,000 
a year. 

The story of the razor clam encased in pre- 
serving tin is best told in the language of the 
ploneer canners in the growing industry, the 
Halfertys, who are to the Washington clam fields 
what Rockefeller is to the oil fields. 


Beginnings o fthe Industry 


“I went to Warrenton, a little town on the 
coast near Astoria, Oregon, in 1894,” says P. F. 
Halferty, “seeking the beach because of the poor 
health of my wife. I was confronted with the 
problem of making a living for my family of 
eight. Work was out of the question because 
I found I 


there were no employing industries. 


t go into business for myself. 


“Searching about for a field to exploit, I some- 
how hit upon clams. The beach was full of them, 
and we lived upon them to a great degree. I dug 
4 sackful and brought them home to experiment 
canning them. The following day I took to 
Astoria the twenty-four pint jars I canned and 
peddled them from house to house. 

“The first pack was cooked on an ordinary 
kitchen st ve, and from each daily pack I retained 
ohne sample jar. These sample jars I labeled and 
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stored away for observation purposes. When I 
sold a jar I begged it back empty. I was not 
positive the clams would keep for any length of 
time, and if the contents were emptied from the 
receptacles I could feel sure the clams had been 
eaten and their food value noted. 

“My business grew as I continued my daily 
trips to Astoria. The time came when I was 
compelled to make a small brick furnace from 
material taken from a fallen chimney. This 
equipment, I believe, was the first ‘clam canning 
factory’ ever founded. Altho I was operating 
where my customers might dig their own clams 
with little trouble, my income after two weeks 
was $200 per month. 

“Encouraged by my success I began to look 
for new markets and establisht selling agencies in 
Cathlamet, Kalama, and other Columbia River 
towns. 

A Clam Explosion 

“The third week of experimenting my family 
awoke one morning to find the house almost un- 
inhabitable. The clams first packt had blown 


up—literally exploded. We were not cooking 
them long enough. More experiments followed 
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‘A fat old clam with the door of his home open. 
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and, after eighteen months of the hardest kind 
of work, I perfected the process used in the big 
modern canneries. 

“T next put up 3,000 half-pound cans and took 
them to Portland; not to sell, but to give away, 
figuring that for every can I gave away, I would 
sell many more. 

“TI was arrested as tho I had been selling liquor 
to Piute Indians. I told my story to the chief 
of police and ended by giving him some cans 
to try. If this was attempted bribery the good 
chief did not see it. He turned me loose, with 
the caution that I must sell and not give away 
my product. The incident helpt me. The police 
chief, John Minto, later gave me 
introducing me and my clams to many prominent 
men. 


: hey 
assistance Dy 


“In 1902 I moved to Gray’s Harbor, a clam 
country promising rich crops for years to come, 
and built at Markman a fully-equipt, sanitary 
cannery. The labor problem giving me annoy- 
ance in so small a town, I later moved to Aber- 
Aber- 
deen is now noted for the clams it cans for use 


deen and establisht the big plants there 


all over the world.” 
as told 


Thus endeth the story of canned clams 
by the first canner. 

Five Big Canneries 

The establishment founded by Halferty could 
not meet the enormous demand made upon it. 
Other factories were founded at localities where 
nature yields plenty of clams. The pioneer firm 
now owns plants at four other points, and em- 
ploys more than one thousand persons. Many 
other plants have entered the new industry which 
promises to rival the oyster canning business 
some day. 

The vocation of clam digging is about as com- 
mon in the clam countries as fruit packing is in 
fruit communities. It requires skill to make 
money digging clams from the sand. Because 
the tides make the digging hours short, the dig- 
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The beginning of Halferty’s Sea Beach Packing 

Works for canning clams, which he started at 

Warrentown, Ore., in 1894. On the left is the first 

plant. On the right is cannery No. 3 at Wesport, 

Wash., one of several modern plants which have 
jrown out of the original. 


gers have to hustle, but at the rate of $2 per 
hundred pounds a good digger may make $10 a 
day. The average dig is about 300 pounds. In- 
dians find lucrative employment at digging and 
most of them are experts. An old Indian woman 
in one of the fields has made as much as eight 
dollars daily. 

When questioned about the possible extermina- 
tion of the Pacific Coast clam, Mr. Halferty, 
who has given much thought and study to the 
problem, had this to say: 

Protected by Nature 

“The razor clam could never be eliminated. 
Long before they became extinct, clam diggers 
would be unable to obtain sufficient clams to 
justify digging for them. From observation over 
a long period it has been definitely determined 
that these clams extend out into the ocean. 

“Razor clams are dug at low tide. Weather 
and tides must be favorable, or it is impossible 
to get out to the clam beds. Nature thus pro- 
tects them to a greater degree than any other fish. 

“From October to the end of February storms 
and adverse tides prevent digging, thus giving 
involuntarily protection for nearly half the year. 
The law in Washington protects them from June 
Ist to September Ist. This leaves but a short 
time to harvest each year’s crop.” 

The razor clam is very prolific. The spawning 
period extends practically thru every month in 
the year, but is heaviest during June, July and 
August. 

There is evidence that clams migrate, altho 
they have no legs or wings or fins. It is no un- 
common thing for a teamster, following four or 
five clam diggers, to go to the same spot on the 
beach day after day and find no apparent reduc- 
tion in the supply. 

Recent scientific analysis proves that as a food 
the clam is unusually nutritious. It is much 
cleaner than an oyster, and, if properly prepared, 
is just as tender. The United States Army is 
making extensive use of clam preparations. Grad- 
ually, as the clam becomes better known, it is 
gaining popularity in public opinion. The clams 
of western Washington are exceptions in many 
respects. They are found to be more nutritious 
than those of any other section of the globe 
The temperature of the water seems to be perfect 
for their development. 

Clams may be cooked in as many tasty ways 
There is really no limit to the num- 
forms in which they may be 


as oysters. 
ber of appetizing 
prepared for table use. 

For a long time, the oyster was supreme in the 
cocktail field. Now we are to have the clam 
cocktail, too. This new food-drink was evolved 
as a direct result of prohibition. When Washing- 
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on himself. He decided to put up some to com. 
pete with oyster cocktails. They proved populg 
when retailed over his own bar in the closing days 
of liquor selling. 

With hastily prepared equipment at the rear of 
his saloon he bottled an experimental supply ang 
sent them to Seattle. Repeat orders came quickly 
The business grew so that Korter’s clam cock. 
tails were to be had everywhere in Seattle withip 
a few weeks. With his saloon now closed for 
good, the inventor of the clam cocktail is pre. 





Corner in a modern clam canning plant, showing how the clams are put into cans with 
modern machinery. 


ton state was voted dry, a Port Townsend saloon- 
keeper, L. J. Korter, was perplext as to what 
business to follow. He was fond of clams, and 
on numerous occasions had tried clam cocktails 


paring to build a factory and make his product 
a national necessity. 

The work of putting clams into cans has become 
a new industry in the United States. 


Making the Pig Disappear 


S I sat at the Los Angeles Rotary Club 

luncheon suffering the preliminary horror of 
being on the program and trying to look smiling 
and unconcerned, they brought for desert an ice 
cream pig for each plate. I looked into the 
frozen face of the porker before me, then bit his 
head off, and got my first understanding of Rotary 
and why people who belong to it fight, bleed and 
die for it. 

The first time I heard of a Rotary Club I 
thought it was some new-fangled name for an 
automobile bunch. But as I heard the enthusias- 
tic speeches of these Rotarians in Los Angeles— 
all of them heads of big business or full-fledged 
professional men of the Angel City—I got a new 
light. They were not talking how to boost their 
own business, but how to boost the business of 
everybody. They were not developing any per- 
sonal schemes, they were talking how to help the 
war work, how to help the Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, and forty altruistic community things. 

Eyes Are Opened 

I had supposed that the Rotary idea—that only 
one representative of each business or profession 
can belong, so that no competitors are let in— 
was just another attempt to get to heaven and 
stay selfish. 

But this Los Angeles meeting opened my eyes. 
I got it. I took another bite of the ice cream pig 
and saw that the Rotary scheme is to freeze the 
pig and make it disappear! 

Lyceum and Rotary have such similar ideals 
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that it is not strange that many of our foremost 
lyceumists are Rotarians. And they surely do 
shout for it. Past presidents of International 
Rotary—Frank Mulholland and Allen D. Albert— 
E. Leslie Pigeon, a minister of Winnipeg, have 
figured prominently in platform work. 


Among our managers who are Rotarians are 
Harry P. and Vernon Harrison, Keith Vawter, 
Arthur C. Coit, Wendell McMahill, Harry R. 
Minor, C. H. White, J. Roy Ellison, S. Eugene 
Whiteside, C. O. Bruce, J. E. Aubrey, Harry Z. 
Freeman, Robert J. Smith, and J. R. Cornell 

Cannot Just Belong 

President Wilson and Vice-President Marshall 
are Rotarians. So is Mr. Bryan. So are Gillilan, 
Bingham, Ott, Bennett, Sias, Landon, Weeks 
Hagerman, Dr. Barker, Frederick Warde, H. G 
Williamson, and Frank G. Smith—and they are 
just starting to join. 

One fine thing about the Rotary idea is that 


each member has got to rotate or get oll ue 
spindle. Nobody can belong and just belong 
Ther are 


He’s got to get busy or get out. 
no ciphers nor blanks in this social rev 


They have got to shoot or give up the gun | 
their competitor. Thus they demonstrate tel 
motto, He Prorrrs Most Wuo Serves BES? 
They are going to become great backers 0! the 


reP( 


lyceum and chautauqua movement, for their cret ; 
. . . . . ' Raolbit 
is its creed—making the pig disappear:—“? 


Parlette, in“The Lyceum Magazine,” Chicago, !" 
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America s Answer 


By R. W. Lillard 


In Flanders Fields 


By Lieut. Col. John D. McCrae 


(Written during the second battle of Ypres, April 15, 1915. The autho- 
whose home was in Montreal, Canada, was killed on duty in Flanders, 
January 28, 1918.) 


N FLANDERS fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 


In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 


We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


The Poppy s Answer 
By D. D. Winget 


(Secretary of the Rotary Club of Clinton, Iowa. First printed in the club 
publication of the Clinton Rotary Club.) 


Written after the death of Lieut. Col. McCrae and printed in the New 


EST ye in peace, ye Flanders dead. 
The fight that ye so bravely led 


We've taken up. And we will keep 


True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing over head, 

Where once his own life blood ran red. 


York Evening Post.) 


N FLANDERS fields we poppies grow 
That all the passing world may know 
We herald peace, surcease of pain. 

For those who fought now live again, 
Not in cold stone or mortal arts, 

But in the depths of loving hearts. 
We bloom afresh above our dead, 
Our blossoms deck our heroes’ bed 


In Flanders fields. 


So let your rest be sweet and deep 


Fear not that ye have died for naught. 

The torch ye threw to us we caught. 

Ten million hands will hold it high, 

And Freedom's light shall never die! 

We've learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders fields. 


In Flanders fields. 


Our Father called us into bloom 
To deck and shield each soldier's tomb, 
To bask and glint in glory's gleam, 
And fashion every soldier's dream, 
As ‘neath our roots he sweetly sleeps, 
Each poppy true her vigil keeps, 
And gently to the breeze she yields 
Her soothing breath 

In Flanders fields. 
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Seven Months to Prepare 
Y the time the next annual International Rotary con- 
vention is held in June at Salt Lake City, Rotarians 
will have had seven months in which to study the great 
problems which must be solved by the world thru the as- 
sistance of every craft and profession and organization in 
the world. 

The last Rotary convention at Kansas City in June, 
1918, was an inspiration to world service in the great 
task of making the world safe for democracy, by fight- 
ing to destroy autocracy. The next Rotary convention, 
at Salt Lake City, in June, 1919, will be an inspiration 
to world service in the greater task of making democracy 
safe for the world by fighting to save democracy from 
too sudden and violent social and industrial revolutions. 
Every Rotary club and every Rotarian should begin now 
to prepare for their 1919 convention. 


World Needs More Food 


‘HE world is not actually starving, but a large part of 
it will go hungry if food supplies are not increast 
and more evenly distributed. Of the two great surplus 
food producing countries in the world—the United States 
and Russia—one is so thoroly disorganized that it is not 
raising sufficient for its own needs. This throws a greater 
burden upon the United States, along with the other 
countries which produce some food surplus, including 
Canada, Australia and Argentina. 

A hungry nation is a danger to the world; many hungry 
nations constitute a serious menace to the peace and safety 
of the whole world. Disregarding all sentimental reasons, 
it is necessary that the people of central Europe and Rus- 
sia have sufficient food to keep them from becoming 
hunger-revolutionists against all order. The debt of the 
world to France, Belgium, Italy, Serbia, the British Isles, 
and even Russia (for without the aid of Russia at the start 
of The War, Germany might have been victorious) is too 
obvious to require comment. 

The world must not go hungry. Every effort should be 
made to continue the production of food on a large scale 
in the United States, Canada, etc. The people of these 
countries also should understand the necessity for con- 
serving their food supplies, for continuing to practice the 
lessons they learned during the years of The War. 


The Price of Membership 
NE of the prices to be paid for Rotary membership 
is regular attendance. Most Rotary clubs make at- 
tendance compulsory by automatically dropping from 
membership any man who fails to attend for a certain 
number of consecutive meetings. The history of Rotary 
shows that those men are the most efficient Rotarians who 
are most regular in their attendance at the club meetings; 
and that those clubs are the most healthful clubs which 
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have the greater percentage of its members numbered 
among the regular attendants. 

The effectiveness of Rotary as an organization is de. 
pendent upon the attendance of the clubs which make up 
International Rotary. The effectiveness of the clubs in 
turn is dependent upon the effectiveness of the individual] 
member. The effectiveness of the individual member is 
dependent upon regular attendance at the club meetings, 

Rotary is facing too many wonderful opportunities to 
be burdened with members who are not Rotarians. 


The Universe Changes Front 


ICTOR HUGO, the great French writer, in his wonder- 

ful novel “Les Miserables,” written in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, wrote some significant sentences 
in his description of the Battle of Waterloo. By substi- 
tuting the word “Kaiser” for “Napoleon” in those sen- 
tences, Hugo’s words might well have been descriptive of 
these times. He wrote: 

Was it possible that Napoleon should win this battle? We answer 
no. Why? Because of Wellington? Because of Blucher? Because of 
God. For Napoleon to be conqueror at Waterloo was not in the law of 
the nineteenth century. Another series of facts were preparing in which 
Napoleon had no place. It was time that this vast man should fall, 
The excessive weight of this man in human destiny disturbed the equili- 
brium. Probably the principles and elements upon which regular gravi- 
tations in the moral order, as well as in the material, depend, began to 
murmur. Napoleon had been impeached before the Infinite and his fall 
was decreed. He vexed God. Waterloo is not a battle; it is the change 
of front of the universe. 

Another change of front of the universe takes place to- 
day. The nineteenth century found no place for a Na- 
poleon. There was no room in the civilization of the 


twentieth century for a Kaiser. 


Universal Training is Coming 
N the United States it has become an accepted fact that 
there is a universal or nation-wide demand for the 
establishment of a sensible, practicable, democratic sys- 
tem of universal citizenship training, the basis of which 
shall be training in military discipline and_ tactics 
so that the American citizen’s constitutional right 
“to bear arms” may be exercised efficiently when the pub- 
lic defense requires. Government officials, army officers, 
educational experts, labor leaders are all concentrating 
their minds on the preparation of the best and wisest 
enactment of this kind which can be devised. The Ameri- 
can boy of today will learn his first lessons in prepared- 
ness as a Boy Scout and then receive his final course in 
preparedness at one of Uncle Sam’s citizenship training 
camps. 
The Militant Idea in Business 
DEAS are the business man’s heavy artillery. As0- 
lutely essential to success, they are sometimes effective 
in averting disaster. The war threatened the United 
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States jewelry trade with catastrophe and an idea saved 
States jewelry trade with catastrophe and an idea saved it. 

Facing a crisis, the American jewelers launched a 
“yunctuality” campaign. They adopted the slogan, 
“Save Time in War Time.” They set about putting the 
industries and the workers of the nation on a patriotic 
war-time basis of strict punctuality. “Minutes,” they 
said, “mean as much in business as in battles.” They 
agreed to set and regulate the watches of the public free. 
They offered their shops as correct time service stations. 
They enlisted the support of bankers, manufacturers and 
big business men in their campaign for business efficiency 
thru punctuality. 

The jewelers passed beyond the crisis into new prosper- 
ity that now makes it possible for them to do their full 
share in the nation’s great program of industrial readjust- 
ment and development. An idea had saved them. It was 
a good idea because it was founded on the solid rock—the 
Rotary doctrine of service without thought of immediate 
gain. 

What Sea Power Has Done 


ese part which sea power has played in the history of 
the human race has been very pronounced since the 
days when organized human society overflowed from 
central Asia and reached the seas: In the days when the 
horse and the ox supplied the swiftest means of land 
movement, the nation which possest sea power was the 
master of its own destiny. 

Sea power has been a potent weapon on the side of 
freedom in the age-old fight between liberty and slavery. 

When the great land power of Asia sought to overrun 
and dominate the newer nations of Europe, it was the 
navy of Greece which beat back the armies of Persia. 

When the oligarchy of Carthage, prostituting the sea 
power of that one-time republic to autocratic. dreams of 
world domination, was about to wipe out the rising young 
Republic of Rome, it was the hastily constructed Roman 
navy which strangled Hannibal’s armies in Italy. 

It was the navy of the Northern States, sapping the 
vigor of the Southern States until the southern armies 
were compelled to yield to General Grant, which won the 
American Civil War for the Union. 

Three times in comparatively modern times has the 
British navy stood successfully before the onslaught of 
autocratic government against other nations in the effort 
to dominate the world; once when the world-conquest 
dreams of Philip of Spain were shattered with the scat- 
tering of his Great Armada; once when the English navy 
was able to keep the Duke of Marlborough supplied with 
reinforcements and munitions in his long and eventually 
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successful fight against Le Grande Monarch; and again 
when the British navy stood almost alone between Na- 
poleon and the successful achievement of his ambition to 
rule all Europe. 


Guarantees of World Peace 


ya when the true history of The War comes to be 
written, it will show that the dream of Prussia and 
the Kaiser to dominate the world was strangled to death 
by the pressure exerted continuously, relentlessly, of the 
British, French and American navies. The land forces 
were a vital necessity, but the armies would have been in 
no position to administer the coup de grace if the navies 
had not first kept open the lines of communication and 
supply and then sapt the strength from. the opposing 
people and opposing armies. 

Sea power can be utilized for unjust purposes. 
tion with a navy more powerful than that of any other 
country can use it for the purposes of conquest. So can 
a man with two strong arms. However, the facts of his- 
tory sustain the statement that the successful navies have 
not been so used. Strong British and American navies 
and merchant marines are better guarantees of world 
peace than are large standing armies. There is something 
about the sea which breathes the air of freedom. It may 
be the unconscious influence of this spirit of freedom 
which has made the British and American navies stand so 
consistently for the freedom of nations. 


Conferences of Presidents and Secretaries 


A na- 


HE practice of having conferences of the presidents 

and secretaries of clubs in a Rotary district, which 
was inaugurated a few months ago, has already proved 
so beneficial that it will be continued. The results have 
been such as to indicate that all districts will hold similar 
conferences. At these conferences it is possible for the 
executive officers of the clubs in the district to discuss club 
problems and their solutions in a manner which is im- 
possible at the International Convention or even at the 
annual Conference of the Rotarians in the district. In 
fact, the conferences of presidents and secretaries will 
naturaly develop into meetings to prepare for the District 
Conferences just as the District Conferences will develop 
into meetings to prepare for the International Conven- 
tions. The presidents and secretaries at their meeting 
will take care of club problems which are of vital im- 
portance and yet which should not properly come before 
a general conference. The general district conference in 
turn will take care of those inter-club and district prob- 
lems which properly should not take up the time of the 
International Convention. The result cannot be other 
than more efficiency in directing the operations of Rotary. 
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1919 Opportunities for Rotarians 








Visits to Some of the World’s Wonder Spots While 
on the Trip to the Salt Lake City Convention 








ITH the exception of the old Russian 

Empire and China, no other countries offer 
such a wide and varied range of Nature’s handi- 
work as the United States of America. 

And Salt Lake City, Utah, the city where will 
be held the Tenth Annual Convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Rotary Clubs, is lo- 
cated almost in the center of this great land. To 
reach the 1919 Convention City from any direc- 
tion, the Rotarian will pass within easy reach of 
at least one of these wonders of nature. 

On the way to the Salt Lake City Rotary Con- 
vention—on any way—there is opportunity for 
side trips any one of which alone will make the 
entire journey worth while. A trip to the con- 
vention will be incomplete unless at least one of 
these side trips is taken. 

And then, upon arrival at Salt Lake City, the 
Rotarian will find himself not only in the center 
of this great region of western wonders, but he 
will be immediately surrounded by many of them. 


The Saltiest Water 


The Great Salt Lake, one of the largest lakes 
in the world, and the saltiest body of water in the 
world, is right at the door of the city. Ages ago 
it was a part of an ocean which covered the 
great plateau region of western United States. 

Thousands of years ago there probably was 
some disturbance inside the earth which caused 
the bed of the ocean to heave upward and spill 
the waters over the coast ranges of mountains 
into the Pacific. It may be that some of the 
remnants of the ocean waters found their way to 
the Pacific down thru that stupendous gorge 
which we now know as the Canyon of the Colo- 
rado. 

But the salt water of the ocean that was left 
behind, the water which became the great inland 
ocean, was imprisoned between the Coast Range 
and the Rockies, and today the Great Salt Lake 
has no outlet. A great area drains into it, snow 
melted rivers from the mountains, flowing over 
the plains, but there is no escape for the water 
after it enters the lake. 


Right at the back door of Salt Lake City (or 
the front door or side door, according to the di- 
rection from which one enters) is that mighty 
range of the Rocky Mountain system known as 
the Wasatch. 


Vision from Mountains 


It was from these mountains that the early 
Mormon settlers, the pilgrims who braved ten 
thousand dangers in their arduous march across 
plains and deserts and mountains from the Mis- 
souri River, first saw the Great Salt Lake. 


It was from these mountains that they beheld 
the vision of their new homes, a desert made into 
a garden spot by the aid of irrigation. From that 
distance the waters of the lake seemed as fresh 
as the waters of any fresh water lake. 

The vision of a garden spot snatcht from the 
desert, at the foot of the mountains on the bor- 
ders of a beautiful lake, came true after all, 
altho that lake gave them no aid in their work 
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of introducing into modern America the ancient 
art of irrigation. 

In these mountains are wonderful canyons, 
and mountains of copper that are mined by blast- 
ing off great chunks of the hillside; mining cities 
consisting of a single narrow street between the 
mountains with the houses clinging to the moun- 
tainsides. 


Colorado Wonder Spots 


Approaching Salt Lake City from the east, the 
Colorado Rockies must be crossed by railroads 
that wind thru wonderful gorges and climb to 
almost unbelievable heights. 

In Colorado, there are a number of points of 
interest, only a short distance from the route into 
Utah, or on that route. 

There is the Garden of the Gods, near Colo- 
rado Springs, with its great rocks ot strange 
shapes and vivid colors, unevenly placed in a 
great bowl-like valley and on the surrounding 
rim. The Gateway to the Garden of the Gods 
is one of the best known scenic attractions in the 
United States. 

Not far from Colorado Springs is the famous 
Cave of the Winds, the entrance to which is away 
up near the top of a mountain, reacht by a won- 
derful mountain road that winds up and up the 
sides of the canyon until it seems that one is 
trying to drive to the top of the world. 


This Pike’s Peak Region, in the vicinity of | 


Colorado Springs, has many other points of scenic 
and historical interest. There is a wonderful 
automobile road (as well as a cog railroad) to 
the summit of Pike’s Peak, the mountain which 
its discoverer thought might never be climbed by 
any human being. 

Northwest from Denver, a few miles, is the 
new Rocky Mountain National Park, including 
about ten miles of the great continental divide, 
the highest land between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, the backbone of the continent. In this 
park is Long’s Peak, 14,355 feet above sea level, 
and a dozen other peaks whose height exceeds 
13,000 feet, and scores of snow-capt mountains 
that are 12,000 feet above sea level. It is a 
land of magnificent beauty. 


Ruins of Cliff Dwellers 


Then there is the famous gold mining region 
of Cripple Creek, and the steel manufacturing 
region centering around Pueblo which has been 
called the Pittsburgh of the West. 

In the southwestern part of Colorado is the 
Mesa Verde National Park, taken over by the 
Government of the United States so that the 
ruins of the ancient Cliff Dwellers might be pre- 
served. It has been said that no person can be 
thoroly acquainted with America, its grandeur, 
beauties, or historical attractions, without a visit 
to the ancient homes of the cliff dwelling Indians. 

Coming to Salt Lake City from the south or 
west, the delegate to the Rotary convention will 
have an opportunity to take a comparatively 
short side trip and visit the most awe-inspiring 
spot in the United States, the indescribably beau- 
tiful Grand Canyon of the Colorado, where it 
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attains its greatest glory, in the state of Arizona, 
Millions of words have been written about the 
Grand Canyon, and thousands of pictures of it 
have been painted, but every one who has vis. 
ited it is agreed that neither word nor brush 
can give the slightest conception of the reality. 

In California is the beautiful Yosemite Na. 
tional Park, with its giant trees, its lofty water. 
falls, its magnificent mountains of the Coast 
system. 

Northern Wonders 

The road to Salt Lake City from the north 
and northwest leads thru a country of grand 
scenic attractions. Perhaps the most famous is 
the Yellowstone National Park, the first park 
area to be nationalized by the United States Govy- 
ernment. Yellowstone is noted for its beauty, 
its wonderful geysers, its wild animals that have 
become so tame as a result of years of protection 
from man’s destructions and association with 
tourists. Yellowstone may be reacht thru the 
northern entrance or the southern entrance. 

A little farther north and west are other beav- 
tiful national mountain parks. There is Glacier 
National Park in the Montana snow-capt moun- 
tains and Rainier National Park, in Washington, 
both of which are on the transcontinental rail- 
roads in the United States; and the equally 
magnificent national mountain parks in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, on the main transcontinental Cana- 
dian railroads. In them there are crystal lakes 
of wondrous beauty, rushing mountain streams, 
perpetual glaciers, rugged hills and mountains, 
deep and silent canyons. And over all is the 
hush which Nature seems to have hung upon her 
greatest works. 

To one who has never visited the American 
West there will be other than natural attractions 
and scenic wonders to arouse interest. The 
great herds of buffalo which once darkened the 
great plains have vanisht; the Indian of tradition 
has become transformed iato an industrious citi- 
zen of the Republic; the great cattle herds which 
succeeded to the lost glories of the buffalo have 
been broken up into smaller bunches scattered 
among the smaller ranches and farms; the pic- 
turesque cowboy of the story book is a rare 
object in real life now, for he went with the open 
ranges. 


Spirit of the West 


But the West is still the West, with an air of 
its own, with an atmosphere of its own, with a 
spirit of hospitality and generosity and friendship 
that has made it easy to dot the land with suc: 
cessful Rotary clubs. And there yet remains 
enough of the old West—of the West of only 4 
few years ago—to charm the one who has never 
come in touch with it, and to renew the love of 
those who once have known it, and to inspire the 
friendship of those who will come to it for the 
first time when they go to the International 
Rotary Convention at Salt Lake City next June. 

With each coming year there will be less of the 
old picturesque and romantic West, for changes 
are taking place rapidly. In this year of 1919 
Rotarians have the opportunity to know some 
thing of the West as it was. 
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Uncle Sam’s Rotarians—The Marines 


By Rotarian Frederick G. Johnson, Sergt. U. S. Marines 


HE United States Marines had the Rotary 
> pe in the abstract long before the concrete 
Rotary idea came into being. The “Soldiers of 
the Sea” would no doubt fight to the last man 
before they would give up their immortal motto, 
Semper Fidelis. But there is another’ motto to 
which they make no claim, but which is another 
way of summarizing the aim and spirit of the 
Corps. It is Service, Not SELF. 

With He Prorits Most Wuo Serves Best as an 
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unconscious theme in every phase-of the highly 
intensive training which the Marine Corps rookie 
—or “boot,” as he is known in devil-dog parlance 
—gets at the recruit training camp, the Marines’ 
esprit de corps has seldom been shown so sensa- 
tionally, and never in such a wholesale way, as 
in their share of the fighting in France during 
the last few months. 

It has long been a tradition of the Corps, that 
“Marines never retreat.”” How the few thousands 
of Marines on overseas duty lived up to this tra- 
dition, tho at fearful cost, has been told in the 
accounts of how the Hun was hurled back from 
his final onslaught toward Paris. 

Part of Foch’s emergency troops in those fate- 
ful days of early June, when the enemy had gained 
to within forty miles of Paris, were the Fifth and 
Sixth Regiments of United States Marines. The 
part they played in this, the most momentous 
struggle in more than four years of war, when 
the allied line suddenly became adamant and the 
tide of conflict turned unmistakably and perma- 
nently against the Central Powers, is now known 
to all the world. 


Honored by French Government 


It was at Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood 
that the Marines earned their soubriquet Teufel- 


hunde conferred by an enemy whose contempt 


was converted into panic. And the French Gov- 
ernment, in recognition of the sea-soldiers’ share 
in throwing back the oncoming Hun almost at 
the very gates of Paris, has changed the name of 
Bois de Belleau to Bots de la Brigade des Marines. 

What could be more fitting than that those 
young American land-and-sea-fighters who laid 
down their lives to help save the most beloved 
of French cities should now have their resting 
place on French soil baptized in American blood, 
and reverently consecrated by a sister Republic 
as Marine Wood? 

How the Marines, outnumbered four to one by 
the Kaiser’s picked troops—some reports give the 
odds as high as ten to one—carried on in their 
first big operation on French soil, giving every 
thought for service and not one thought for self, 





is reflected in the following brief extract from a 
letter written by Major Frank E. Evans, of the 
Sixth Regiment of Marines, to Major-General 
George Barnett, Commandant of the Corps: 

“We had dropt back from our too-close-to- 
nature P. C. and installed ourselves in a house 
in La Voie Chatel, a little village between Cham- 
pillon and Lucy-le-Bocage. From one side we 
had observation of the north and when the Ger- 
mans attacked at 5 p. m. we had a box seat. 
They were driving at Hill 165 from the N. and 
N. E., and they came out, on a wonderfully clear 
day, in two columns, across a wheat field. 


Stopping the Germans 


“From our distance it looked flat and green as 
a baseball field, set between a row of woods on 
the farther side, and woods and a ravine on the 
near side. We could see the two thin brown 
columns advancing in perfect order until two- 
thirds of the columns, we judged, were in view. 

“The rifle and machine fire were incessant and 
overhead the shrapnel was bursting. Then the 
shrapnel came on the target at each shot. It 
broke just over and just ahead of those columns 
and then the next burst sprayed over the very 
green in which we could see the columns moving. 

“Tt seemed for all the world that the green 
field had burst out in patches of white daisies 
where those columns were doggedly moving. And 
it did again and again, no barrage, but with the 
skill and accuracy of a cat playing with two 
brown mice that she could reach and mutilate 
at will and without any hurry. The white patches 
would roll away and we could see that some of 
the columns were still there, slowed up, and it 
seemed perfect suicide for them to try. You 
couldn’t begrudge a tribute to their pluck at that. 

“Then, under that deadly fire and the barrage 
of rifle and machine gun fire, the Boche stopt. 
It was too much for any men. They burrowed, 
buried in, or broke to the cover of woods, and 
you could follow them by the ripples of the green 
wheat as they raced for cover. The Fifth bore 
the brunt of it, and on our left the men raked 
the woods and ravines to stop the Boche at his 
favorite trick of infiltrating thru. 

“An aeroplane was overhead checking up on 
our artillery’s fire, and when the shrapnel laid 
down on those columns just as an elephant would 
lay down on a ton of hay, the French aviator 
signalled back to our lines ‘Bravo.’ 

Rifle-Fire Amazes French 

‘The French who were in support of the Fifth 
and at one time thrown into the line, could not 
and cannot today grasp the rifle fire of the men. 
That men should fire deliberately and use their 
sights, and adjust their range, was beyond their 
experience. The rifle fire certainly figures heavily 
in the toll we took, and it must have had a tell- 
ing effect on the morale of the Boche, for it was 


something they had not counted on.” 


From another angle comes a ray of light on 
how the Marines carried on in the Chateau 
Thierry incident. An army soldier’s opinion of a 
Marine is not subjected to the same acid test as 
that which an enemy applies, but Marines and 
Army men are rivals, there is no getting around 
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that, and a Marine must indubitably make good 
before a land-soldier will give him credit. 

Richard Henry Little, in the Y. M. C. A. 
service, told in The Minneapolis Journal of having 
“spurred an army soldier into action” by asking 
him if the Marines were good fighters. 


A Soldier’s Tribute 


“Good fighters!” he quotes the soldier as re- 
plying. “Say, every time I see a Marine I want 
to go up and give him a kiss! If they ever get 
started again they will never stop till they get 
to Berlin. Now you listen'to me! I know! Say, 
do you know what I saw them rippety blankety 
Marines do? 

“They had taken three trenches and were stop- 
ping in the third to fill their pockets with gren- 
ades and bombs before attacking the next trench 
that was chuck-full of Boches. The Huns was 
using mustard gas and we was all wearing our 
masks. The grenades was passed around. 

“The Marines filled their pockets and hung 
‘em on their belts and then they seemed to decide 
that they needed more for the job than what they 
had, so what did those crazy nuts do but whip 
off their gas masks and fill ’em up with grenades 
and then, carrying their masks like they was 
market baskets, up they jumps and down they 
comes on the Huns in the next trench all sprad- 
dled out, and they bombed ’em till there wasn’t 
nothing but just grease spots left.” 

There are countless letters from Marines who 
went thru that inferno at Chateau Thierry and 
helped to reclaim Belleau Wood for the French. 
One of them is from Corporal George J. Corbett, 
of Chicago, who writes: 

“T have been thru hell and back again, and it’s 
luck—just luck—that I am here now. Many a 
time a big shell would land near me, and the only 
thing to do was to hit the dirt, close your eyes 
and trust to luck, only to open your eyes and 
find yourself still alive. 


“You see, this is open warfare up here, and 
dugouts are a thing of the past, and furthermore, 
we are no longer rookies. I have seen the Boche 
come over in what you call mass formation, only 
to be completely mowed down by our ever- 
ready machine gun men. And I have gone over 
the top with the infantry and ‘pickt off the 
Boches.’ I wouldn’t exactly call it ‘over the top,’ 
because there were no trenches to start with. It 
was just like this: 

“The Boches were in one woods and we Marines 
in another, until one fine morning about three 
or four o’clock our artillery let loose on ’em for 
about an hour. Then we went. First, second and 
third wave, and yours truly was on the left of 
the third wave. 

“I can’t realize yet what I went thru. Thru 
machine gun fire, shrapnel and high explosives we 
went. Then the Germans turned tail and beat it 
and we after them. The prisoners we took say 
they never saw such marksmanship.” 


Fight to the Limit 


Marines fight to the limit both with their 
weapons and their wits, and they either come 
thru on top or not at all. Of more than 100 
Marines first awarded the distinguished service 
cross for heroic deeds in the fighting northwest 
of Chateau Thierry in June, only thirty-seven of 
the fighters were present at the award to have 
the crosses pinned on their breasts. The others 
were in hospitals or dead. 

The Marines are not the fighting crowd that 
they are, just as a matter of chance. They get 
results in their characteristic way because their 
personnel is built up by careful selection, and 
their spirit is inculcated as a definite ideal. The 
Marine Corps has its own reputation as a dis- 
tinctive fighting organization. The physical re- 
quirements are very strict. No man is accepted 
who is not likely to withstand the rigors and 
hardships of duty with the Marines in the field. 


The natural eagerness of the Marine (¢ ‘orps 
recruit to fight in the defense of his country js 
intensified and developt from the moment [hz 
he begins his recruit training. To love of couthtry 
is added devotion to the Corps. The young d@yil. 
dog learns promptly of the glorious history, | the 
undefeated past of the Corps whose honor} he 
must help to maintain, and the tradition grows 
more and more to be a vital part of his con. 
sciousness. 


What the Recruit Learns 


He learns, if he does not know already, that 
the Marine Corps is older than either the Army 
or the Navy; that Marines have taken a credit- 
able part in the nation’s historic naval battles 
from the time of John Paul Jones; that it was 
the United States Marines who first raised the flag 
of the United States over a fortress of the old 
world; that it was the Marines who first went into 
Mexico City and raised the flag there; and when 
the history of this war is written, the Globe, 
Anchor and Eagle will hold the same place of 
honor, and signify the same type of self-abne- 
gating service that has characterized these Sol- 
diers of the Sea in every job of strenuous pacif- 
ism that they have ever undertaken. 

In a Corps that has never been defeated, never 
disgraced, the recruit knows that when the oppor- 
tunity comes to fight as a United States Marine, 
there is only one way to fight. And naturally, as 
at Chateau Thierry, at Belleau Wood, at Torcy, 
at Bouresches, at Lucy, at Vierzy, and at Villar 
Cottent, that’s the way he fights. 

Note: Sergeant Johnson, author of the fore- 
going, is a member of the Rotary Club of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., member of the National Press Club 
formerly on the staff of “The Wilkes-Barre 
Record,’ and later with the publicity department 
of the American Red Cross at national headquar- 
ters. He wrote this article for THe Rotarian 
while in Washington waiting orders for transfer 
overseas for service with the Marines in France. 


Rise of the Castor Bean 


“\ HE war has developt many strange uses for 
‘T many strange things—and one of these things 
is the once despised castor bean. 

At the beginning of the war there was scarcely 
a castor bean plant in the United States. There 
may have been a few grown here and there for 
ornamental and experimental purposes, but as a 
commercial crop it was nil. Every bushel of beans 
used—about 1,000,000 bushels a year—was im- 
ported from India and from the Mediterranean. 

Today, castor beans are grown in the United 
States on hundreds of southern farms. The yield 
of oil from this year’s crop will run over 2,000,000 
gallons, and next year the War Department ex- 
pects to see 200,000 acres planted to beans. Ina 
single year the castor bean has jumpt from a crop 
worth just exactly nothing to one worth more 
than $10,000,000 to the farmers of the country. 


Airplanes Need Castor Oil 


The reason is not far to seek. Castor oil is 
the only oil that can be used in the lubrication 
of airplane engines. It is the only oil that does 
not solidify at the low temperatures encountered 
in flight, and that does not carbonize with the sud- 
den changes. Every aeroplane at the front eats up 
gallons of castor oil every month, and the supply 
must be kept up. 

When America entered the war and began to 
manufacture its Liberty motors, she ran into a 
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serious shortage of castor oil right away. The 
great reservoirs of India and Asia had been 
drained. 

There was only one thing to do, and the United 
States War Department promptly did it. It se- 
cured 6,000 tons of castor bean seed and distrib- 
uted them to the farmers in the south, California, 
Cuba, Hayti and San Domingo. It set the price 
at $3.50 a bushel and told the farmers that it 
was their patriotic duty to grow castor beans and 
keep the wheels of war turning. 

And the farmers did it. Hundreds of farmers 
in Florida, south Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas set them a patch of beans. 
Most of them had never seen the plant before. 
Many of them were frankly skeptical. All of them 
had to depend upon what sketchy information 
they could get from the Department of Agricul- 
ture for their methods. But they grew the beans. 

They took up the new and unheard of crop, 
planted it, cultivated it, and got away with it. It 
is the first time that such a thing has been done 
in the history of American agriculture. 


An Ancient Industry 


The castor bean belongs to the Euphorbiacae 
family, and to the genus Ricinus—for which, how- 
ever, it is not to blame. It is a coarse, stubby 
bush from four to five feet high, having a broad 
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five-fingered leaf, and bearing its bean pods in 
clusters on short upright stems or spikes. When 
the beans are ripe these spikes are cut off by hand, 
and stored in an empty room or shed. There the 
pods drop off and the stems or spikes can be 
thrown away. 

Castor beans grow in spiney pods, something 
like chestnut burs. In some varieties, these pods 
burst, throwing out the beans, but most varieties 
have to be crusht to break up the pods. For this 
reason, several crushing plants are being built in 
every oil-producing state where the farmers can 
take their beans and have them crusht and ground. 

The castor bean is one of the oldest known 
commercial crops and a native of India. It was 
known to the Egyptians, who used castor oi! in 
their mummy wrappings, and as early as 250 B. C 
tradesmen along the Mediterranean had built up 
an extensive castor oil business with it. 

Shortly after the Civil War the castor bean was 
grown to some extent in the United States, but 
the expense of hand-gathering the crop, and diffi- 
culties encountered in crushing the beans and ex- 
tracting the oil soon drove it from the commerci 
field. Until last year practically all the beans usec 
in American industries were imported from India. 

At $3.50 a bushel, castor bean growing 1s 4 
profitable business. The castor bean has come to 
stay along with the aeroplane. 
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reached an Irishman resident in America. 


7. & cheering message of Rotary one day 


He was receptive, responsive, and, as subsequent 
events will show, a good “conductor” of ideas. 
His name was Morrow, and I hope we Irish 
Rotarians will never forget the name or the man 


+ 
ars ll. 


In the fruition of time, and fortunately for this 
e of saints and scholars and—well, it 


f his boyhood. He retraced his steps to 


F 3 old, delightful light-hearted Dublin. He came 


f that cheery faith, that world-embracing 


e of commercial regeneration, Rotary. 


Before many days, aye, many hours, Morrow 


endeavour. 


v t, up and active, in the “missionary field.” 
He was out for Rotary, and as was to be ex- 
ed. his native Dublin was his first field of 


May I, as one of Morrow’s earliest converts, 


Sa 


ness fait 


y that Dublin rose to the Rotary idea in en- 
couraging fashion? Dublin saw in this new busi- 
ith a means whereby old bitternesses and 


aloofnesses, silly, foolish, money-wasting, temper- 
trying commercial jealousies, trickeries and mean- 
nesses could be very substantially eradicated. In 
a land like this, where political and other differ- 
ences are so old, so surrounded and overlaid with 
bitter histories and associations, the man or the 
organisation that can help to soften things out, 
even only a little bit, is a patriot in the truest 
sense. Well, because Morrow brought us Rotary 
I believe (and all I say here is quite personal) 
that he acted a patriot’s part. I say this now all 
the more freely because Morrow is once again 
back in the land from whence his message came. 


Proud of 
Rotary Record 


I am not going to 
linger longer on this 
subject as to how 
Rotary came to Ire- 
land and how Ireland 
took hold of the new 
faith, That could 
easily provide food for 
a separate contribution. 
It’s a story that will 
read well, all things and 
conditions considered. 

This, however, I 
would surely like to 
place on record: Let it 
hot be forgotten that 
the first Rotary effort 
outside of the continent 
of America was put 
forth in Ireland by an 
Irishman, and, with the 
greatest possible re- 
spect for all that has 
subsequently been ac- 
complished elsewhere 
on this side of the At- 
antic, we here in Ire- 
‘and are proud of our 
olary record. And, so, 
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as they say in the army, “that is that.” I will 
pass on. 

What is this country that proudly claims to be 
the first in Europe to get the “message” of Rotary 
and to put it into practice? Allow me, the first 
Rotary newspaperman in Europe, to answer the 
question as best I can. 

Of course, there is no need to tell you men 
of -America and Canada that Ireland, for the 
size, is unquestionably one of the best adver- 
tised nations on the globe. This is due to a good 
many reasons, into which it is unnecessary to 
enter here, but, to be candid, I fear the ‘“‘adver- 
tising” I refer to has not been of the kind that 
brings results in the way of a world-wide demand 
for our products. There may be, and, from my 
information there seems to be, a welcome for our 
men and women all around the world, but, from a 
national point of view it would be just as well if 
there were not. Ireland needs every son and 
daughter for reasons I will give you before I con- 
clude. 

A good many American people regard Ireland 
as England used to regard us in the bad old 
days, as a land of “Pats, Pigs and Praties,” a 
land of amiable idliers, poets, dreamers, pot-wal- 
lopers, and so on through an irritating, unflatter- 
ing litany. And the worst of it is it takes a long 
time to remove an impression of this kind. “Give 
a dog a bad name”—you know what I mean. 


Ireland the Unexplored 


Right up to The War, the average Englishman 
and a good many average Irishmen, regarded the 
average American—mildly and somewhat good- 
humouredly, I must say,—as a bit of a “tall- 
talker.” Well, the Americans have shown by 











New home of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, at Dublin. In the 
upper left hand corner is Sir Thos. Russell, vice-president of the Department. In the lower right 
hand corner is a reproduction of the Irish Trade Mark. 
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ow Does Ireland Stand? 


their amazing war activities that they mean what 
they say, no matter how “tall” they talk. 

But, back to the subject—“How does Ireland 
stand?” She stands in class Al for her size and 
resources. 

Lord Northcliffe, in a very interesting letter 
to the writer some’ months ago, on the subject 
of Ireland’s commercial possibilities, made the 
remarkable statement that “Ireland was one of 
the finest unexplored propositions in the world.” 
And you know enough of Lord Northcliffe to 
understand that he does not make statements at 
random. 

Ireland is primarily an agricultural country. 
There are great industrial opportunities here, but 
none greater than that afforded by the agricul- 
tural industry. 

Long before The War, Sir Horace Plunkett and 
Mr. T. P. Gill had placed on a firm basis the 
Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, a department with functions which 
extend from the training of domestic servants 
to the conduct of a national museum of art and 
antiquities and the housing of the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Hibernian Academy and includ- 
ing on the way the training of motor engineers, 
wool and textile experts, agricultural professors, 
chemists, and taking a share in the training of 
doctors on the one hand and grocers on the other. 

Mainly, of course, its functions are agricultural 
and the results which it has been able to bring 
about in food production are seldom realised 
abroad or amongst us here at home. 


Ireland’s production of food, including espe- 
cially her supply of food to Great Britain, has 
for several years past, under the fostering care 

of the Department of 
— Agriculture and Tech- 


wy 
. eo 4 
| 7 


nical Instruction, been 
steadily growing. At 
the present time the 
supply from Ireland 
has become the most 
important in point of 
quantity, character and 
proximity, arriving in 
Great Britain from any 
country in the world. 
Since the outbreak of 
The War that supply 
has been fully main- 
tained. 


Treland’s Food 
Record 

3y 1913 Treland’s 
supply of food to Great 
Britain had reached a 
point where it was only 
exceeded by that of one 
other country, the Unit- 
ed States of America. 
Since The War, the 
supply arriving in the 
United Kingdom from 
the United States has 
abnormally inc reased, 
and the Irish supply, 


] 
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Land Acts, the farmers, after a long series of 
difficult years, are reaping the reward of their 
industry. Old liabilities are being discharged, the 
“paper” which the farmer usually had floating 


though not increasing in this proportion, has been 
steadily maintained and developed. The follow- 
ing figures illustrate this position: 

FOOD IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN 


Values of food and drink stuffs imported into 
and retained for consumption in Great Britain 


about it being taken up and many farmers, away 
from the immediate temptation to spend their 
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Trish Industries It 


ter, asked the Irish agriculturists to put forth a 
special effort of war-food production. 

The department obtained a Defense of the 
Realm Regulations compelling any occupier hold- 


to affect both the live stock and live stock prod- 
ucts. At the same time, notwithstanding the 
reduction of imported feeding stuffs and the with- 
drawal from grazing of 637,000 acres of grass 


A very large number of small and a small 
number of fairly large industries are carried on 
in Treland. The latter include: shipbuilding; 
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That is practically a per cent. increase on : . h 
. more and more required for the transport of pre-war figures. The use of the Irish Trade-Mark has been rt 
troops and munitions and the difficulties of the granted to over 639 Irish manufacturing firms. te 
ocean journey for food cargoes, the importance Farmers Are Prosperous _ Note: T. A. Grehan, who wrote the forego- . 
of this food base at Great Britain’s door has been Of course, this production and export of food poe inf ing rg one mg srong ang = : 
, ee , . otary Club o uodlin, , gees cI 
enormously enhanced. is bringing good prices to the farmers. Secure paperman in Europe to become a Rotarian; ad- 
To meet the need for a rapidly increased food in their holdings, owing to the operations of the  yertising manager of “The Irish Independent. . 
m 
Our Flags : 
° si 
Y our flag is‘my flag, and how it floats to- And my flag is your flag—oh, let the Your flag and my flag, together may they 
day sign suffice! hold 
In your land and my land and half Its red cross of succor—the soul of Our lands and all lands secure beneath 
a world away. sacrifice— their fold. he 
Rose red and blood red its stripes forever Defender of the weak, in honor first to My heart and your heart beat quicker at ye 
gleam; fight. the sight; bs 
Snow white and soul white, your good Its blue field and white field symbols Sun-kist and wind-tost—the red and H 
forefather’s dream. of truth and night. blue and white. mn 
Sky blue and true blue, with stars that May years declare them true and acclaim The two flags, the great flags, the flags for th 
gleam aright, to me and you me and you, 
The guardian of the day and shelter Our avatar of justice, the red and white Glorified all else beside, red and white I 
thru the night. and blue. and blue. ‘: 
—J. W. L. Forster, Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont., with adaptations from W. D. Nesbit. as 
T 














Hickory Hollow, 
Nov. 20, 1918. 
HE other day I got a letter that wuz marked 
"T springfield, and up in the top corner wuz 
the purtiest little lot uv printin’ I most ever seen. 
It didn't say nuthin’ much but jest these words: 
“Q, Preston Morton.” Well, I didn’t know what 
to make uv the thing and I had a notion to give 
it back to the postmaster, cuz I didn’t know 
nobody by that name. But it peared like it wuz 
intended fer me and so me and Ma opened it. 

Well, dad burn it, it wuz frum that little cuss 
what used to call hisself Ollie Morton. It pears 
like he went to Springfield a few years ago and 
got into the reel estate bizness and made right 
smart uv money. “I'wuzn’t long till he got in love 
with a reel hansom woman and married her. 

Then he got the notion that Ollie Morton didn’t 
mee his front door the way he liked, and so 
him and his wife allowed to fix up a reel modern 
ne, and so they ditched the handle his Ma put 

o him before he ever knowed good, honest dirt 
wuz reel estate and the only bizness he had with 
it wuz cryin cause he had to wash it off uv his 
feet before his Ma would let him to to bed. 

He used to cum to our house purty nigh every 
day when he wuz a little shaver, and Ma had a real 
weak spot fer him. Then by and by you cum 
along and Ollie begun to find out he had too much 
competishun and he dropped out uv the race. 
Pears like he remembered them fat cakes he used 
to git at our back door on bakin days, fer in this 
here letter the first thing he menshuned wuz to 
tell how he wisht he wuz a boy agin and could 
have a hole handful uv them fat cakes. Well, as 
soon as he said fat cakes Ma dropped her pealin 
knife on the floor and sez: 

“Why, fer the good land sakes, that’s Ollie 
Morton.” 





Well, we begun to prick up our ears and take 
more intrust in that letter frum then on. All this 
I ben tellin you about him and his marryin I 
didn’t know when the letter cum. I found it out 


since 


Get an Early Start 


Well, me and Ma wuz wunderin right smart why 
he took the time to write us a letter after these 
years and purty soon, after we’d argued about it 
back and forth, we found the reason wrote down. 
His letter wound up by sayin that he wanted 
me and Ma to come in to his house to dinner on 
the next Toosday. 

Gosh! You ought to seen Ma from that minit. 
I might as well a ben a widower fer a little while, 
cuz Ma’s soul wuz up in the spare room cupboard 
asortin out whut she wuz goin to wear. 

Well, dad burn it, we sent him word with the 
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milk man that we would be there all right and 
frum then on we wuz hardly on speakin terms 
with the stock as we went around doin the work 
on the farm. Well, when we went to bed Monday 
night we ‘lowed we’d git up a little bit earlier next 
mornin’ so as to get all the Toosday work done 
before it wuz time to go. 

We wuz up long before day, and I never wuz 
bizzier in all my life. By ten o’clock we wuz on 
our way and we sure mustaben a sight to see. 
When it cums to dressin’ up Ma kin beat anything 
I ever seen. ‘She wuz sure a pickshure to look at, 
and I guess I must aben fixed up some myself. 
Ma had spent most uv Monday gettin’ my Sunday 
shirt starched and ironed to suit her and a fly 
would a skidded to his ruin if he had tried to 
light on my bosom. I had a turrible time crankin’ 
up the old machine fer fear I’d rinkle my bosom, 
but we got off without any axident and it wuzn’t 
but a jiffy till we rolled up in front uv a swell 
lookin’ house that they said wuz Morton’s. 

The minit Ma set her eyes on the place she sez 
to me that somethin’ wuz wrong. The windows 
wuz all wide open and a black girl wuz beatin’ 
rugs spread out on the grass (I mean the rugs 
wuz) and the hole premises looked like house 
cleanin.’ Well, J went on up the steps and I 
hailed this here black girl. It wuzn’t no trouble 
utall to stop her frum her work, and I tole her 
who we wuz and that we had been asked there 
for dinner. 





(Copyright, 1918, by J. 


A Little Mixup 


Well, she jest set back on her heels and begun 
to laff. Also I begun to git mad and purty soon 
she seen she’d turned in at the wrong lane and 
sobered down right sudden. She said Mis Morton 
had went off to a card party and wouldn’t be 
back till after somethin’ she called lunch. 


Well, I wuz plum beat and I didn’t know whut 





“I tole her who we wuz and that we’d been asked 
there for dinner.” 
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Gilbert, I 


Purty soon a nice white-haired old lady 
cum out uv the next house when she seen my 
trouble sign go up and it pears now like they is 
some reel folks livin’ in Springfield. I tole her 
about this dinner bizness and she jest seen the 
hole thing at a glance and she jest would have it 
that Ma come in and set with her while I went off 
to hunt up this here O. Preston Morton who used 
to cum to our kitchen door fer fat cakes and 
now fooled good, honest people into town fer 
dinner when all the time he meant to git us there 
fer supper. 

It pears like Ma got more good out uv the trip 
than I did, cuz them two wuz asettin’ there apat- 
tin’ one another on the front porch when I got 
back. Them two peared to take a reel shine to 
one another. 


to do. 


I didn’t find that O. Preston Morton, but they 
told me at his offus that he had went to a horse 
race over across the river and wouldn’t be back 
till after lunch. It kinda peared to me athinkin’ 
over the doin’s uv O. Preston and his wife that 
that lunch thing ought to ben put in place uv 
breakfast instead uv dinner, cuz then all their 
foolishness would a ben fenced into a couple hours 
and after lunch they’da had all day fer their reel 
bizness. 

It kinda peared to me that when Ollie Morton 
slipped off his good home-made name he slipped 
off a good deal uv his home-made principle, too, 
fer whenever I menshuned the name uv O. Pres- 
ton Morton I cud see sly smiles on men’s faces 

A name ain’t sech a wunderful thing by itself, 
but it kin make a wunderful diffrunce in a man. 
It puts me in mind uv the first time I druv that 
colt Prince into town. He wuz bound to pull the 
hole load, like a colt will, and we wuz jest gittin’ 
well along on a paved street when that fool colt 
set his hind foot down on a banana peel. His 
leg shot out back like it wuz goin’ straight back 
home and old Mister Colt went down in a heap. 

Machinery Running Backwards 

When he got up agin he kinda shook hisself and 
looked back at his hind leg sorta reproachful like. 
He hadn’t no cause fer complaint agin that leg, 
but it jest shows whut a diffrunce a little thing 
kin make. 

When Ollie Morton set his foot down on that 
fancy name and put his dinner where his supper 
oughta ben his hole machinery got to runnin’ 
backwards. 

Well, me and Ma stayed and et a good home 
dinner (and et it in the middle uv the day, too) 
with that fine white-haired friend we’d found and 
then we druv the ole machine back home. Fust 
thing I done wuz to git my collar and Sunday 
shoes off. I kin think better when my feet ain’t 
pinched. 

I ‘lowed it wuz all right fer folks that wuz born 
with their dinner where their supper ought to ben 
to keep on goin’ that way jest like a feller with 
red hair, but when a feller’s ben listenin’ all his 
life fer the dinner bell to ring in the middle uv the 
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day his appetite ain’t goin’ to be content with no 
lunch and all I ever heard trying to talk about it, 
purty nigh choke gittin’ it to sound nacheral. 

Well, that’s enuff uv that. I didn’t mean to 
spend so much space on that, but I thought you’d 
be intrusted in Ollie. Whut I meant to write 
mostly wuz about this thing that’s happened to 
that baby-murderin’ hyena, Kaiser Bill. I won- 
der how the news uv his yeller streak looks to 
you boys that has been itchin’ to git your hands 
on him. I’d aben better pleased if you coulda rung 
his ornery neck before he quit. But he’s squealin’ 
now and I jest keep athinkin’ how diffrunt things 
has turned out from what he laid out to do four 
years ago. He had a dream uv hisself asettin’ 
on the driver’s seat acrackin’ his whip over the 
hole world and now he ain’t even got a place to 
take off his shoes to warm his cold feet. 

Hallowe’en Prank on Kaiser 

When I wuz a boy they wuz a young feller that 
lived a piece down the road frum our house by 
the name uv Jasper Dawson. Jass had a gurl up 
the road and always had to pass our house on his 
way up to see her. One hollere’en I felt purty 
shure he would go up as usual and so I hunted 
around and found an old tile hat of my Pa’s. I 
took that out in the path along the roadside and 
set it down. First, though, I drove a stake in the 
path to set it over. Well, long cum Jass awhislin’ 
like all possessed. When he got within reach uv 
that invitin’ lookin’ hat he hauled off and smashed 
that old hat hard enuff to ruin it. Instead uv 
ruinin’ the hat he had to turn around and go 
back home to patch up his sore foot. 

The words he used are most all took frum the 
Bible, but he took em scattered here and there 
so that it spoiled the original intention. As fer 
as I know, his gurl is still awaitin’, cuz Jass ain’t 
married yet. 

Well, dad burn it, it pears to me like ole Kaiser 
Bill’s Gott fixed up a hollere’en prank fer him. Ole 
Bill wuz awhislin’ along and all his nabers wuz 
agittin’ tired uv hearin’ him. Purty soon he got 
sight uv a beautiful package alayin’ right before 
him in easy reach. It looked like all the power 
uv the hole world done up in one lovely bundle 
ready fer him to do what he pleased with it. 

His two legs wuz in good workin’ order even if 
his soul was shriveled like a rambo apple that’s 
hangin’ on the tree in December. So he hauled 
off fer one mighty smash and now him and Gott 
has busted their pardnership. 

They wuz two millyun Yanks under that pack- 
age. I ain’t ben close enuff to hear, but I bet the 
language Bill used when he fired Gott off uv the 
job ain’t found in the revised version. 

And now he’s took refuge in Holland. Well, all 
I kin say is that Holland has my simpathy. 


Kaiser and Jonah 


It puts me in mind uv the time Jonah tried to 
run away frum his job. He took refuge in the 
dining car uv a whale, but the ole whale couldn’t 
stand fer it and I’ve thought ever since that 
whales must have some brains, and I'll bet them 
good patient Holianders ain’t goin’ to have their 
vitals ruined with carryin’ that poison around 
very long. They don’t even talk uv puttin’ him 
in jail. They might want to use the jail fer hu- 
man beings sometime. 

All I kin read in the papers pears to show that 
all Holland is alookin’ fer is some place where 
they kin spew him out just like the whale done to 
Jonah. That ole whale woulda ben a mighty poor 
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jedge uv vittles ef he hada kep Jonah, but he jest 
took him and set down where he wuz supposed to 
go in the first place. Nineveh wuzn’t glad to see 
him, neither, and I bet old Satan would raise an 
awful kick if Holland wuz to set Kaiser Bill down 
where he ought to go. 

Well, Hank, me and Ma’s wonderin’ how long 
it will be now till we git word that you’re comin’ 


back to us. Oh, boy, oh, boy, don’t come on ws 
too sudden. Send us word before you come. I 
don’t know if the old machinery would hang to. 
gether if the load wuz took off too suddin. We gat 
along fine while Uncle Sam needed you so bad, hy: 
now they ain’t no place in the world where you'y, 
wanted as bad as you are right here. Ma talks 
about you in her sleep. Dad. 


Movies Under the Huns’ Noses 


HE men of the —th division are feeling 

happy these days over the enterprise of four 
of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 3d. M. J. Barker, Jr., who originated the 
idea; E. M. Smith, E. G. Bardwell and “Hoot- 
Mon” Robert Robertson, left headquarters about 
9:00 o’clock that night, traveling as far as possible 
in an automobile. This was left at the side of a 
shattered farmhouse, at the suggestion of an army 
lieutenant who guided the party, when it became 
evident that further use of the machine was im- 
possible. 

Smith shouldered the portable movie machine, 
Bardwell and Barker the reels and batteries, and 
‘“Hoot-Mon” the screen and a bundle of news- 
papers, as the party of five started over the open 
country toward the German lines. Shells overhead 
and shell holes under foot made the pathway dan- 
gerous and treacherous all the way. Barker made 
one misstep and went headlong into a muddy 
cavity. That, however, was the only accident, 
until the first stop was made, despite the dark 
night. 

Fortunately there was no moon, or trouble 
would have come thick and fast. Five paces apart 
for the sake of safety, the party plodded along 
over two kilometers, speaking not a word, finally 
crossing a valley and then up a steep hill to the 
quarry in which is located the pit and cave where 
the first entertainment was to be given. The 
Germans, just a short while previously, had shelled 
the quarry with mustard gas and tho no one 
noticed it strongly at the time, each one could 
hardly speak above a whisper when the objective 
was reacht. 


Find Soldiers in Cave 


The cave was crowded with boys, some playing 
cards, others sitting idly with time heavy on their 
hands, and still others writing letters home. It 
was a strange sight looking down the dark passage- 
way, faintly lighted by a few candles, into the 
faces of those men with their tin helmets and 
gas masks, 

When “Hoot-Mon” Robertson led the way down 
to the front of the real cave, dressed in his High- 
land kilts, a chorus of delighted exclamations went 
up from all sides, for the event came as an entire 
surprise. “Ho—here’s a real movie and a real 
actor,” was the word passed around. 

The pictures came first, to allow the actor to 
recover his voice; then he “brought down the 
house” with his Scottish humor, talking of the 
home country and Ireland and weaving in bits of 
Bobby Burns and other delightful Scotch verse, 
together with those charming songs, “The Wee 
House Among the Heather,” “Stop Your Ticklin’, 
Jock,” “It’s Nice to Get Up in the Morning,” etc. 
The applause and exclamations of joy were won- 
derful all the way thru. 

At the conclusion of the program, as the belong- 
ings were being gathered together, the fellows 
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crowded around and tried hard to express their 
delight. “You ‘Y’ men are all right,” was heard 
dozens of times. One chap turned to a group and 
said, “Who the —— would have expected to see 
a ‘Y’ man up this far?” 


Off for Second Cave 


Then the group started for the second cave 
situated two or three hundred feet away, where q 
second group of soldiers were waiting for the 
treat. 

While the movies were under way, two of the 
secretaries sat a little apart with a group of off. 
cers, who said, “This is simply great. We never 
expected such a thing. A new group of men came 
in today and we can just see that you are giving 
them confidence and reassurance, and new life 
for tomorrow.” 


Beating the Moen 


After the second “good-byes” had been said, 
there was a final rush to get away before the 
moon arose. 

The journey back was almost a repetition of 
the way out, except that a soldier was detailed to 
lead the way. Smith lost his way amongst the 
bursting shells and the party waited with anxious 
hearts while Barker went back for him. Soon 
Smith appeared, to every one’s relief, and then 
the lieutenant had to go for Barker. 

During the wait one of the secretaries heard 
the detail of soldiers whispering to themselves. It 
seemed that one of them was a new man, and he 
said to the other. 

“These shells are breaking over-close to us.” 

The other replied, “If these ‘Y’ fellows can 
come out here, I don’t see why the soldiers should 
question where the shells drop.” 

After the lieutenant had returned with Barker 
the weary tramp to the farmhouse was resumed, 
which all were glad to reach as the equipment 
seemed to have become tremendously heavy. It 
was almost morning when the division headquar- 
ters were reacht, with everyone dead tired, but 
happy in the safe accomplishment of advancing 
the Y’s Entertainment Bureau up to within 4 
stone’s throw of the Boches, and right under the 
noses of the Huns. 


The foregoing is a copy of a recent Y. M.C.A. 
report, which was secured for THE RotariAN 0) 
Robbie Robertson of the Rotary Club of Oakland, 
California, who went to France several months 
ago for service with the Y. M. C. A. Robbie 
the “Hoot Mon” of the quartet referred to in th 
report. His letter of transmission, dated Sep'en- 
ber oth, says that he could not divulge the location 
of their night jaunt under the Huns’ noses, > 
that it was about 80 miles from Paris, He was 
Paris at the time, recovering from a d of 
“German gas;’ which, he says, “is wors 
mine, and laid me of for this week. It’s all rig 
Anything to cheer our brave boys—God bless thé 
lads! We can’t do too much for them.” 
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Dividends From Courtesy 


Y most interesting sale in volume or profit 
M was not great, but in happiness and satis- 
faction it was immense. 

received a telephone call from a young man 
whom I had known for twenty-five years and 
had just been appointed Kansas City repre- 
itative for one of America’s greatest financial 
institutions which has many millions invested in 
the public utilities of mid-West cities. He askt 
me, when in the vicinity of his office, to drop in 
and see him. I did so. My card, taken by the 
young lady, gained me an immediate audience. 
He gave me an order for some steel engraved 
stationery in keeping with his offices, and then 
he said 
“For many years I have longed to be in a posi- 
ion where I could give you some business, and 
I have taken advantage of this, my first oppor- 
Twenty-five years ago I was a newsboy 
at Walnut street and Missouri avenue, and you 
were one of my customers. You never bought 
a paper without giving me a pleasant word, and 
constantly encouraging me to greater effort. 
I have never forgotten your courteous treatment, 
and I want you to know that I am just as appre- 
> now as [ was those apparently tough, but 
really happy, days of long ago.” 
Now would not that incident make any man 
ppy? I can not lay claim to being courteous 
and pleasant to everyone, and can only explain 
s incident by saying that I was always at- 
ed to this clean-faced, bright-eyed, intelligent 
king newsboy of a quarter of a century ago. 
I have never lost track of him and have always 
ht his progress with interest. 
His new business not being represented in Ro- 

I proposed him for membership, and had 

sure a few weeks later of presenting to 
ib my newsboy friend of 1892, now the 
presentative of millions and a prominent 

igure in the western financial world. 

: again I see the untold value of courtesy— 

commodity that the high cost of living has not 
ted—cheaper than ever, but with a purchas- 

ing power beyond all estimating. 
This incident again imprest me with the 
thought that the man who today seems to have 

t in your scheme of life may tomorrow rise 
up in your sympathy heroic in size and impor- 
stance, 

—Russell E. Greiner, Rotary Club of Kansas 





Co-Operation in Business 


ONFIDENCE and co-operation are but the 

\ natural results of the application of the 
Golden Rule. 

This proposition of co-operation is exemplified 
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in a beautiful passage of childhood days, taught 
to us so tenderly at our mother’s knee, which 
reads: 


Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean 

And so between them both, you see, 
They licked the platter clean. 

You will note that this text illustrates most 
beautifully the wonderful co-operation that existed 
in the Spratt family. It tells us how, thru the 
joint efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Spratt, the work 
of one supplementing the work of the other, the 
desired result was obtained. Whether the family 
chinaware was actually clean or figuratively clean, 
does not matter, because the fact is indisputable 
that it was cleaner than it would have been with- 
out co-operation. 

Becoming Fashionable 

Co-operation is now not only the sensible, prac- 
tical idea in the business world, but it is getting 
to be the fashionable idea, too. It is not an ideal- 
istic dream of altruism, for the bitter experience 
of operating under the slogan “Competition Is the 
Life of Trade” has taught the business man of 
today that even the most intelligent form of 
selfishness lies in co-operation; and hence unre- 
strained competition gradually has been displaced 
by co-operative competition. 


WHAT OF THAT IMPULSE 


Yesterday you drank and ate 
At a fairly eager rate. 
Food and drink provided strength— 
What became of it at length? 
Did you help a friend with it, 
Some good impulse end with it? 
Or did you merely revel in the sense of 
added power 
And let the new strength ooze away thru 
your idle hour? 


Yesterday, a kindly word 
1] Meant for you alone, you heard. 
In your soul you felt the stir 
Of an impulse, like a spur. 
Did you pass that thrill along 
In a gloom-dispelling song? 
Or did you grossly gloat and smack your 
lips upon the taste 
Of vain self-gratulation, till that impulse 
went to waste? 





Yesterday Love came to you; 
Lent the sky a softer blue; 
Planted sweetness in your breast— 
Did you make some life more blest 
3y diffusing what you felt 
When you saw within you melt 
The glaciers formed of bitterness and can- 
kering unease? 
Or did you let Love spend himself your | 
heart alone to please? i 
—Strickland Gillilan, Rotary Club of Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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As men have learned to emphasize their animal 
nature less and their spiritual nature more, co- 
operation has increast. Whether the human being 
will ever reach that ideal stage where all compe- 
tition has been eliminated is not material to our 
discussion right at this time, but as business men 
we must at least realize the trend toward co-opera- 
tion and act accordingly. 

Experience has taught us that the law of action 
and reaction applies just as truly to human rela- 
tions as it does to physics and chemistry. If a 
business man is suspicious and jealous of his com- 
petitors, they will be suspicious and jealous of 
him. A hard employer gets hard employes, and 
gets just about the same treatment that he gives. 
In the selling of goods, price-cutting breeds price- 
cutting, unfair competition reacts in unfair com- 
petition. 

Is it not just as logical to believe that confi- 
dence reacts in confidence, that frankness re- 
acts frankness, fairness reacts fairness? Is it not 
the ever-increasing appreciation of this truth that 
has led to the acceptance of co-operation in meth- 
ods and organization? 


Law of Compensation 


Men have learned from many a fierce struggle 
that they have many common interests with their 
competitors and with their employes. They have 
learned that they cannot gain permanent profits at 

tors Men of the 


gambler type have always tried by smart tricks 


the expense of their compet 
to gain something for nothing, but sooner or 
later they must pay the price. 
and reaction still applies. 
Did you ever know of a gambler who 
his career with real profit to his credit? Do you 
remember in Emerson’s essay on ( 
that beautifully constructe: 


“Evi Te SU eet h 1S 14s i? TOr , 4 
jain you lose somethin for e? teht re- 
ceived a tax ts levied—always f r fir r last 

u must pay your entire d 

That paragraph has a whole sermon stored up 
In it. 

The officers of the Nat A n of 
Stationers and Manufacturers have been studying 


this problem of confidence and co-operation | 
a theoretical as well as a practical point of view 
They realize that it has become as much a test of 


+} 4 


intelligence as of morality, 


man is to remain a pirate, a cut-throat, a g 
) 


or whether he is to become a co-operative man, 
who recognizes a common ground on which his 
own interests will suffer if those of his competitor 


are hurt. 
Working Out Problems 


It is the absolute lack of knowledge of the cost 
of doing business that has been the cause for much 
of that which has appeared as price-cutting, and 
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has been the cause of the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, distrust and disloyalty among the stationery 
and office supply fraternity. 

In a practical way the National Association 
Catalog Commission have workt out and are work- 
ing out some of the vital problems. The matter of 
ascertaining the fair and just price at which a 
merchandise should be sold is being studied in a 
constructive way, and in a way that we believe 
has not done violation either to the spirit or letter 
of the law prohibiting price-fixing or price com- 
binations. 

Much of the unkindly feeling among the sta- 
tioners came from the pernicious practice of 
preferential discount, which was based upon un- 
fair competition, rather than on the fair and 
perfectly proper quantity basis, and thru the 
efforts of the National Association, I think we can 
safely say the death-knell of this practice has been 
sounded. 


Time Needed for Change 


It must be remembered that the work of revolu- 
tionizing the practices of the past decade cannot 
be brought about in a minute, an hour, a day, a 
week, a month or a year. It is going to take a 
period of years to accomplish it, for it means the 
alignment of the mental attitude—it means the 
revolutionizing and reorganizing of customs and 
practices that have existed for at least a gen- 
eration. 

The National Catalog Commission can study 
out these problems and publish the suggested 
price list, but there is another equally important 
part of this program that must be developt, and 
that is co-operation between the dealers them- 
selves—between the dealers and the source of 
supply. 

As chairman of the membership committee of 
the National Association of Stationery and Manu- 
facturers, which committee has been and is work- 
ing on a mailing list of over 8,000 stationers in 
the United States, it is very gratifying to receive 
the many expressions from all over the United 
States of a desire for co-operation to the fullest 
extent. 

This proves that there is the will to co-operate 
—the way will be the result of intelligent study on 
the part of the retailers, the manufacturers and 
the jobbers. It is just as essential that the re- 
tailers co-operate with the jobbers and with the 
manufacturers as it is that they co-operate among 
themselves. 


Apply the Golden Rule 


For the past two years the writer has had the 
privilege of being the chairman of the hardware 
and glassware committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, and in that capacity had the privilege of 
adjusting many differences between retailers and 
jobbers, retailers and manufacturers, and never in 
a single instance did the writer find other than 
that the manufacturer and jobber were more than 
anxious to deal fairly with the retailers. In fact, 
in every single instance where differences came 
up; the manufacturer and jobbers were willing to 
go more than fifty-fifty to adjust differences. 

Whatever evil has existed in our line of business 
can be remedied by the application of the Golden 
Rule in business dealings between the dealer and 
the manufacturer. Every time! The manufac- 
turer must see the dealer’s point of view and 
appreciate his mental attitude, and the dealer must 
see the manufacturer’s point of view and appre- 
ciate his mental attitude. 

Much of the good in the stationery and office 
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The Call of the Boy 
By Charles C. Keith 


E HAVE heard about tariff and 
taxes, 
And problems of ruling the state; 
We know all about parties and platforms, 
And politics little and great. 
But ’midst all the din and confusion 
Of struggle for riches and joy 
Have you heard the new note that is 
sounding ? 
Have you heard the call of the boy? 


OUDER and louder we hear it, 
A cry from the homes that we view, 

A call from the men in the making 

Commanding attention from you. 
It tells of the training of leaders, 

And this is the call we enjoy; 
It tells of defeat at the outset, 

"Tis a pretty good call from the boy. 


ig SHOWS us a home life repulsive, 
Made worse by the demon of drink, 

With children existing—not living— 

What chance for a boy do you think? 
Yet bravely he battles—-a hero, 

And greets us with manifest joy, 
When we conquer the pride that is stub- 

born, 
And answer the call. of the boy. 


T HE scene of our story has shifted, 
It is night, and a boy has left home; 
He meets the gang down at the corner 
Where evils unspeakable roam, 

Then actions take place that are tragic, 
For wild, reckless pleasure decoys; 
And souls that were white have been 

darkened, 
"Tis a pitiful call from our boys. 


AND we who are grown must remember, 


When tempted to watch them 
askance, 

That most boys who go wrong are not 
vicious, 


And all that they ask is a chance. 
Just a chance to make good in the battle, 
Amid all the strife and the noise, 
They are pleading for this will you 
grant it? 
Will you answer the call of the boys? 











supply business has been accomplisht thru local 
organizations, as most of the good accomplisht in 
straightening out differences can only be done 
thru personal interviews, for in working out the 
individual application of these problems of confi- 
dence and co-operation there is often much of a 
personal, confidential nature that will never be put 
in writing; it requires personal interviews on the 
part of the proper officers of the local organiza- 
tions to adjust these differences. 

How often it has been found that differences 
which seemed as large as Pike’s Peak have dwin- 
dled to the size of a mound over a “dead issue” 
when the difference has been analyzed face to 
face, man to man. 

The seed of dissatisfaction and disloyalty, when 
once planted, seems to grow with a more rapid 
growth than any other kind of seed known, and it 
is up to all of us to be very careful and select in 
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picking out the seed that we are going to plant, 


The work of the Catalog Commission of the 
National Association of Stationers and Manufac. 
turers, together with the work of Mr. Dimond in 
sending his representatives and going himself into 
different communities and analyzing local condi. 
tions, analyzing local costs of doing business, jg 
doing more for the betterment of the industry 
in which we have our money invested, and in 
which we are investing our lives, than has eyer 
been done before in the history of our business 
The object of these two agencies is to make - 
money investment safer and make our lives more 
worth the living. 


Easier Conscience 


By actually knowing what it costs us to do 
business and adding to the cost of the raw mate. 
rial and cost of doing business that which js 
legitimate percentage of profit, we, ourselves, have 
a better feeling than we did before in knowing 
that we are making a profit on everything we sell, 
and at the same time knowing that we are not 
“gouging the public” nor charging prices which 
are unfair in any sense of the word. 

If your life has been made miserable by an 
accusing conscience when you went home at night, 
realizing that that day you had gained an adyan- 
tage over your competitor, not thru merit, but 
thru an under-handed trick, your life is going to 
be more worth the living if the under-hand tricks 
are cut out. 


Perhaps you have no conscience, and went home 
and brazenly told your wife of the smart trick you 
played on your competitor during the day. Your 
wife, having had experience with your overbear- 
ing manner and your telling her that “business is 
business,” would say nothing, but deep in her 
heart would not consider your trick smart at all— 
would earnestly hope that your boy or your 
daughter would not hear the recital of your sharp- 
ness, for she would not want them to adopt such 
principles as their own. 

You can easily see that the work of the National 
Association is vital and worthy of the utmost 
co-operation, for it touches the two spots in man’s 
life which come pretty near being as vital as life 
itself, viz.: his pocketbook and his conscience. 


If we will all of us strive day by day to live just 
a little closer to the application of the Golden 
Rule, our lives are going to be much happier, 
our appreciation of our competitors keener, our 
profits more, our lives more worth the living. 

We are all just human, but let us strive to be 
just as human as we know how to be. At all times 
bear in mind those two words—CONFIDENCE 
—CO-OPERATION. 

—C. L. Mitchell, Rotary Club of Topeka, Kar- 
sas, chairman Office Supplies Rotary Vocations 
Section, in talk at booksellers and stationers sec 
tion meeting at the 1918 Rotary convention. 


® 


The Original Rotary Club 


RESIDENT Pidgeon, at the Kansas City 
Convention, made the remark that there 
nothing new in the moving principle of Rotary. 
I am well aware that at the time he was speaking 
of the spiritual idea back of our organization; but 
possibly he and many other Rotarians will be 
interested in an historical contribution provims 
that even the practical plan of Rotary has emerge? 
in human history long before our time. . 
Shortly after I returned from the convention, 
F. G. Bowers, Librarian to the University ° 
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called in attention to the following re- 


Alberta, : : . 
markable passage from Aubrey’s “Brief Lives,” 


Vol, II, pp. 90-91, in the Oxford Edition of 1898, 
under the supervision of G. A. Clark. 


put forth 
“ROBERT MURRAY (1633-1725), a 
citizen of London, a milliner, of the com- 
of cloathmakers . . . was the first 
that invented and introduced into this city 
the Club of Commerce, consisting of one 
of each trade, whereof there were very 
many erected and are still continued in this 


na 
Jali) 


city 

Isn’t this an extraordinarily interesting find for 
Rotarians? All hail to good old Robert Murray, 
dead and gone these many years, tho he be, who 
was such a good Rotarian in his day and genera- 
tion, living, as you will notice, to the ripe old age 
of ninety-two. 

—William Hardy Alexander, Rotary Club of 
Edmonton, Alta. 

(Editor’s Note—The information contained in 
Rotarian Alexander’s letter will be interesting to 
all Rotarians, altho it will not be new to those 
who have been members for several years. Men- 
tion has been made in this magazine of the sev- 
enteenth century club in London, in which mem- 
bership was restricted to one man from each 
trade, but since that mention many men have 
become Rotarians. They will be especially inter- 
ested in Alexander’s letter.) 

®) 


Need of Rotary Education 

EAR GEO.: I was reel sorry to learn that 
D there ain’t going to be no Rotary luncheon 
on Wed. of this wk. on account of the Spanish 
flew, so I thot i would take my pen in hand and 
write you a few lines. Well, Geo., I sure do hate 
to miss the Rotary luncheons on account of Wed. 
being wash day at our house, and since the missus 
is saving money to buy liberty bonds and w. s. s., 
et cetery, we ain’t got no maid no more and the 
chances of getting a good feed at our house on 
Wed. is about the same chance that kaiser Bill 
has of getting his dinner in Paris and you and I 
know, Geo., he has got a hell of a chance of doing 
that. 

When I told my wife that the Rotary klub 
wasn’t going to meet on Wed. she said, well, why 
don’t you get your dinner down at Joe’s, cause 
as far as I can see, you Rotarians don’t do nothin’ 





' but eat anyhow, so what’s the difference whether 


you eat alone or in a multitude? 

Well, Geo., that made me mad, cause they ain’t 
nobody can attack the Rotary Klub when I’m 
around and get away with it. 

What do you mean, don’t do nothin? i says, 
just like that. 

Well, says she, what do you do at your meet- 
ingsr 

Well, Geo., I saw a good chance to show her 
that Rotary klubs is a good thing for a man, 
cause he gets with a bunch of good fellers, so I 
says, well we get together and somebody 
racks a joke about Shurlie Smith’s pipe, which 
is very funny, and someboddy else gets off some- 
thing funny about Doc Myers’ head, and Ben 
Harrison sings the long, long trail, and we eat. 

So that’s Rotary, is it? she says. Ain’t you 
got no object? What did Rotary ever do to 
make such a naim for itself? Servis, not self, is 
your motto. Now, what servis has Rotary ever 
been guilty of? Tell me that. 

Well, Geo., I was glad to have her ask this 
question, ‘cause i had a answer ready right away. 
The Ann arbor Rotary klub says I donated 50 
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dollars to the war Library Council, and last win- 
ter the klub bought a ton of coal for a poor 
widow woman. 

Do tell, says she.- Did you do all that? 
My, wasn’t that nice! Say, you big stiff, says 
she, do you know what the circle of King’s daugh- 
ters, to which I belong, did last year? We spent 
200 dollars for mission work, helped pay the pas- 
tor’s salary, sent 2 boxes of clothing to a moun- 
tain school in Tennessee, maintained a scholar- 
ship in the same school, donated 50 dollars to the 
national Y. w. c. a., donated 100 dollars to the 
Y. m. c. a., donated 15 dollars to the city Y. w. c. 
a., helped pay the salary of the visiting nurse and 
the probation officer, contributed to the Old 
Ladies’ home and to the St. Joseph’s school for 
crippled children, made clothes for babies born 
in the local hospitals, made bandages for the Red 
X and knitted sox and sweaters for soldiers, be- 








WHERE POPPIES BLOOM 


* Northern France where crimson pop- 
pies bloom 
And suffering marks the pathway of the 
Hun, 
The evening shadows lengthen and the 
gloom 
Begins to settle with the fading sun. 


Another day has closed; the night birds 
croon; 

The stars soon find their places over- 
head, 

And o’er the hilltop looms the rising moon 

To cast its silvery mantle on the dead. 


The shell-torn plains are dotted here and 








there 
With slabs which stand like sentinels 
apace; 
Atop each martyr’s grave a wooden croix 
de guerre 
Bestowed by death to mark his resting 
place. 
Save for the boom of guns—their thun- 
der deep— } 
No sound disturbs the stillness of the | 
night; l 
The shifting clouds across the heavens | 
sweep 
Transparent in their hues of pearly || 
white. 


And soon the dawn; the sun begins to peep 
Above the eastern hills. The guns still 


boom, 
While ’neath the sod unchanted heroes 
sleep 
In Flanders where the crimson poppies 
bloom. 








—Sgt. Julian T. Baber, U. 8S. A., 
Club of Lynchburg, Va. 
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sides a few other little things not worth mention- 
ing. And where do you think we got the money? 
she said. 

I suppose you went thru the old man’s pockets 
when he was asleep, I said. 


Don’t be sarcastic, she said. If the other 
Rotarians are as tite as you are, they ain’t keep- 
ing no change in their pants pockets for their 
wives to get. We earned every cent of that 
money by hard work that’s what we done, she 
says. 

Well, Geo., I dident know what to say. It never 
occurred to me that the Rotary klub was any- 
thing else but a bunch of good fellers who got 
together once a week to have a good time, so i 
thot I would write you a few lines and ask you 
about it. So I would like to have you inform 
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me return male just what a Rotary klub is for so 
I can spring it on the wife the next time we get 
in a argument. yours as ever, 

(Note: The above letter was sent by Secretary 
George Lewis, of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Rotary 
Club to each member as a notice that there would 
be no meeting of the club on account of the 
influenza. ) 


& 


The Rotarian and His College 


M is neither one of those fresh water 
4 colleges made famous by George Fitch, nor 





one of those tremendously endowed institutions 
which reach out from the heart of great cities to 
thousands of men and women thru extension 
courses, correspondence courses, public lecture 
courses, and which in so doing have lost somewhat 
the traits of individuality, have lost something of 
the spirit and e/a of true American colleges, and 
have become mere machines for learning rather 
than living, sentient institutions where growth of 
heart goes hand in hand with growth of mind. 


To my mind the college has more than the one 
function of teaching text-book matter. If that 
were all the college stands for, if that were all it 
teaches, it would be no more powerful than a row 
of inanimate text books on a five-foot shelf. A 
man who has educated himself, for lack of oppor- 
tunity to go to college, from books alone, has 
missed one of the greatest elements of college or 
university training—the comradeship of men, the 
most broadening influence in the world. 


That is where my college, deep in the heart of 
New Hampshire’s hills, ice-bound, snow-bound, 
forest-bound, offering none of the more worldly 
attractions of the city, but all the world’s attrac- 
tions in clean comradeship, has influenced for 
more than a century and a half the lives of 
American young men. 


The service my college did me was not a text- 
book service. It was the service of good fellow- 
ship. Class rooms count heavily in the usual 
college life. Your own rooms, in which men from 
the West, men from the South, men from the East 
congregate count, in the end, more heavily. Here 
you learn respect for other men’s ideas, respect 
for other men’s minds, respect for other men’s 
habits. Here you learn philosophy, geography, 
psychology and—particularly if your finances are 
low or waning—-something of mathematics and 
economics. Perhaps you do not know you are 
learning these things, but you are, nevertheless. 


The realization of these features of college train- 
ing come after you have left college. And these 
are the features which you retain for the longest 
time in your memory and which are the greatest 
factor in moulding your character. 

So with sports, with athletics, with all the social 
incidents of a college career. They are as valu- 
able (perhaps some day we will discover that 
they are more valuable) as the books over which 
you ponder or which you throw in the corner 
trusting to chance on the next day’s recitation. 
The pleasures of college life mean exactly the 
same to your mind and your character that the 
more serious things of your college years. They 
mean the company of healthy young men, the 
comradeship of men who are becoming broad and 
who are making you broad. 

—Sidney B. Whipple, Rotary Club of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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Convention Benefits 

T has been my privilege to attend conventions 
] for the past forty years, but the Rotary Con- 
vention at Kansas City, Mo., did more toward 
making a better man of me than any other I ever 
attended. 

My mother, without knowing anything about 
Rotary, taught me the principles of Rotary at 
her knee. My teacher in Sunday school taught 
me the same thing. The various preachers, and 
other good men with whom I have come in contact 
have all tried in their way to instil into me the 
same thing, namely, that which the Carpenter of 
Nazareth meant when He told those unlettered 
fishermen that He was giving them a new com- 
mandment: “That ye love one another.” 

After that glorious Kansas City meeting (which 
I hope I will never forget) I think I understand 
something of that commandment and of the won- 
derful inspiration that comes to men devoted to 
service. 

For the first time I saw the great difference 
between Rotary and the various fraternal organi- 
zations. While they are banded together princi- 
pally to benefit and to help each other, and 
undoubtedly they are doing a splendid and noble 
work, Rotarians are banded together to make a 
better world, and to serve any one, at any time, 
and everywhere. 

I was struck with the fact that Rotary is being 
recognized and used to such a wonderful extent 
by the various civilized governments, to advance 
and help the various organizations, other than 
military, so that they may devote ali their energies 
to the Army and Navy, solely as combatants. The 
Central Powers, of course, being entirely and only 
military, have no need of such an institution. 
Had there been a few Rotary clubs in Germany 
prior to 1914, the history of the world might 
possibly have been entirely changed. 

I cannot begin to teli of the wonderful recep- 
tions we attended. Indeed I have forgotten the 
sequence of events and could not possibly give a 
consecutive report of what happened, yet, every 
hour of the day something fresh recurs to me 
and sends a thrill thru me when I see in my mind’s 
eye great, strong men standing with bowed heads 
and praying unashamed to the Father of all 
mankind 

When I see the great work that Rotary is doing, 
and realize what Rotary expects of its members, I 
confess I am almost afraid lest I do not measure 
up to its standards. I realize, as no doubt all 
Rotarians do, that we have taken upon ourselves 
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THE VISION OF ROY 


He Profits Most who Serves Best ek 








The vision of Rotary is as many- 
sided as there are Rotarians. In this 
department appear the thoughts of 
different Rotarians concerning Rotary 
in its many aspects and in its applica- 
tion to the affairs of everyday life. 
Each article is published as the opinion 
of the writer and without approval 
or disapproval by the magazine or 
by the officers of International Rotary. 





The True Spirit of Rotary 


Did you ever try to run your show and 
run it as your own? 

And make yourself believe that you could 
do it all alone? 


Did you ever think that you alone ‘gainst 
all the world could stand, 

That all the rest were foolish, their struc- 
tures naught but sand? 


It can’t be done, you know it, on each 
other we must lean, 

Pull together, work together, keep a look- 
out always keen, 


To help each other’s business, and in 
helping theirs, our own 

Must prosper well and flourish, for we 
cannot stand alone. 


A man is down, just help him, it won't 
do any harm, 

For you yourself may need some help, 
may need another’s arm; 

In helping him you help yourself, in fact 
you help us all, 

And we in turn will help you—bound 
together none can fall. 


—Geo. G. Bushby, Rotary Club of 





Vancouver, B. C. 








a great responsibility—the responsibility of mak- 
ing this a better world to live in, at all events for 
the other fellow, if not for ourselves. Yet, how 
can we help making it better for ourselves if we 
put the other fellow first? 

Ever since the first meeting there has been 
running thru my mind a few words of a song 
which I sometimes sing: 

“Do men seek today the better way, 
In the Gospel according to you?” 
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and I wonder if they really do. If not, it is my 
own fault to a very great extent, and K can only 
hope that I may so live up to the principles of 
Rotary that men may see in me that HE Prortrs 
Most Wuo Serves Best. And tho I may not 
profit in a pecuniary way, I will certainly profit 
in the best way. 

My advice to all you Rotarians is, that if you 
want inspiration to help you live so that you may 
be of benefit to your fellow-men, go to the next 
Rotary convention, and then to the next, and the 
next. If you don’t want this inspiration, stay 
away, for if you go you will surely get it. 

The other boys will doubtless give you more 
details than I have been able to do, but this is 
the way the convention “hit” me, and I am 
feeling the bruises of my own shortcomings mor 
and more every day. 

—J. Dove-Smith, Rotary Club of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., in his report to his club a: 


vention delegate. 
® 





An Interpretation of Rotary 


OTARY is an institution of brotherhood 
fellowship, and friendship for the business 
man. 

Rotary professes the development of 
in the domestic, commercial, and social 
the world. 

Rotary encourages the spirit of the Golden Rue 
in domestic, commercial and social life, for th 
enlargement and betterment of the influence 0! 
the souls, the minds, and the spirituality oi men 
upon the world. 

As business is the greatest world’s work 
day, Rotary chooses its active participants 
the successful men in each business. Each 
ber is the best chosen representative of bh 
ness, so chosen for his success, his credit, h 
ity, his position in the community, his s 
fellowship, and also his continuing desire ' 
prove himself in the service of mankind. 

Rotary fosters acquaintanceship which grow 
into friendship, it fosters friendship from wil¢® 
comes understanding, and it fosters understancins 


Me 


from which come harmony and peacefulness. The 
world’s business men need understanding, hat- 
mony, and peacefulness in their competition ‘0 
success. 

Rotary believes in youthfulness of heart, ''°¢ 
dom of spirit, well directed criticism, genvcn®" 
that fears to injure, and the desire to remain "1° 
to others. 

aris- 


Rotary believes in youthfulness of thoug!' 
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from the wisdom and philosophy of life— 
ry is the result. 

Rotary believes in happiness of spirit, in the 
f s of natural expression—for song is the 
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Rotary believes in virtue in thought, action and 
deed—ior personal happiness is the result. 

Rotary believes in the true habits of boyhood, 
ie ulness of palhood, the surpassing love 
of or man. And 

Rotary believes in being square, thinking square, 
leali juare, and living square, not only among 
Rotarians, but with men of every creed, every 
hi , every race and every nation. 

Rotary consists of men who believe in God and 
love His children. 


Rotary believes in the democracy of nations, 
erowth of manhood in the world. 

y comprises men who participate in the 
es of their country, in the works of their 
inity, in the intercourse of their society, in 
piration of their church, and in the meet- 
uties, and purposes of the Rotary Club. 


Rotarians are men who are mentally, physic- 

nd morally fit to be brothers to men; who 
are capable of creating and fostering fellowship 
among men, and who maintain the aspirations of 
full-blooded manhood and full-hearted friendship 


neir world. 
Rotary is manhood participating in the manly 
fairs of the world for the benefit of men. 


William C. Bamburgh, Rotary Club of Hart- 


ford, Conn. 
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Fellowship 


HE man eligible for Rotary is so because 
fees years of his life have taught him that 
the big thing, after all, is how much better will 
be the world for his having been in it. He has 
reacht the point where he knows that in order 
to save his own soul he must lose it. He has 
realized that the best way to do this is to know 
men, and knowing them, join and work with them 
for the betterment of humanity. 

Rotary is a picked guard of such men. They 
have been tested of their work and strength before 
they have been bidden to enter the shrine of fel- 
lowship and companionship in this band who are 
as Rotarians dedicated to Service. 

The price of admission to this privileged clan 
is the cordial hand, the open heart, the generous 
soul, the courageous spirit. He who enters must 
be weighed and not found wanting. 

His creed will be thrown aside as unessential, 
his business cloak will be held to the light to see 
whether it is all service goods and not shoddy, 
and his sandals of principle on which he stands 
will be examined to see how he has walkt in 
life, and they will go down into his soul with the 
X-ray of good-fellowship to see if he has in it 
the milk of human kindness. 

They will know him and he will know them, 
else he may belong, but he has not entered Rotary. 
He may have a selfish interest, a selfish gain, but 
te cannot be of those elect. Those who are of the 
elect have made the effort to know each other 
and standing in the true light to each other, are 
‘cvancing on the front lines of service, united in 
lellowship, friendship, and a common understand- 
‘Ng unconquerable in humanity’s service. 

P hony W. Smith, Jr., President Rotary 
“lub of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—Ant 
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Our Rotary Club Is the Best 


(Air: The Little Grey Home in the 
West) 
When Thursdays come round in their 
course, 
And the call of the club comes for 
lunch, 
We're there on the dot, for we're fined if 
we re not, 


To meet the old Rotary bunch. 
For there is where fellowship thrives; 
Where we join in the fun with new 
zest ; 
And the charm of the hour will ne’er lose 
power— 
For our Rotary club is the best. 


There are hands that will welcome us 
there, 
There are spirits that none can resist, 
There are hearts that will cheer, with 
friendship sincere, 
And a thousand things more we once 
missed ; 
There’s a chance for us all to unite, 
In service.for good to invest, 
To help where we can, and prove ev'ry 
man 
Of the Rotary club does his best. 
—Huskie Webling, Rotary Club of 
Brantford, Ont. 











A Wider Sphere 

HE national and international aspect of our 

Rotary organization is one fraught with tre- 
mendous possibilities. The world heart-hunger 
is for mutual understanding and mutual peace. 
Could international Rotary ever contribute to- 
wards this? “Absurd,” says the practical man— 
but still the mouse in the fable saved the lion. 


To begin with, the international Rotary I should 
advocate would have a universal language. If 
there is one thing more than another which 
accentuates racial difficulties and prevents full 
understanding between man and man, it is the 
difference in language. 

Now, to get nations to learn a universal lan- 
guage such as Esperanto is a wild dream, but 
to get 60 or 100. thousand Rotarians to do so 
would be perfectly possible. On a recent occa- 
sion I suggested the value of Esperanto in this 
connection. 

Suppose Rotary clubs in Britain, America, 
France, Italy, Russia, China and Japan—and per- 
haps some day, if she changes her ideals, Ger- 
many—with the majority of members able to 
speak the same language. Imagine an interna- 
tional convention of Rotarians on this basis—able 
to grasp each other’s inmost thoughts, and capable 
of being influenced by the oratory of a speaker 
of any nationality. I ask you, are there not 
enormous possibilities for good in such a scheme 
of things? 

Then, to come down to the national basis—what 
could not 5,000 fairly influential men accom- 
plish if they set about it with one heart, one 
mind and one purpose? 

—J. Graham Downes, former President, Ro- 
tary Club of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Show Rotary Code of Ethics 


HERE is one thought in Rotary which, above 

all other thoughts so far encountered, ex- 
presses the composite thought of all true Rota- 
rians, and that is: 

“I should like to see Rotary’s code of ethics 
printed in plain, clear type, framed in a neat 
frame, standing upon the desk of every business 
man in the world.” 

It would seem as if this work was up to Head- 
quarters; this getting out a clear copy bearing 
the entire message. As a further suggestion, why 
not ask the various clubs to write to Headquar- 
ters regarding the feasibility of the plan and see 
if the expenditure is warrantable. No Rotarian 
worthy of the name would dare cast a black 
pill in the vote-box, if the love of Rotary really 
meant as much to him as it does to the individual 
sending this suggestion out. 


Come, boys, let us get together and place 
Rotary’s code of ethics where it belongs—on the 
desk of every business man in the world. There 


is no time like the present to show the world 
what Rotary is made of, of what Rotary consists 
and what its claims are. 

-Louis M. Pawlett, Rotary Club of Water- 
bury, Conn. 

— R — 
The Fifth Wheel 

66 S useful as a fifth wheel,” ran the old 

A saying. Its meaning is obvious. Four 
wheels carried the vehicle. To have a fifth would 
be to add what was useless. But in these days 
of motors the fifth wheel is a desirable equipment 
on the car. To find one’s self far from help with- 
out a spare is a predicament no one wishes. So 
the old proverb must go by the board; the fifth 
wheel is not a symbol of the useless, but an em- 
blem of good, up-to-date service anywhere. 

The sign of Rotary is a wheel and its signifi- 
cance is that of the fifth wheel. 

Once business was conducted on the four-wheel 
principle. Men in business and in professional 
iife were in it for what they got out of it in cash 
returns. To serve number one was the ruling 
motive. Four wheels were enough; to add other 
ideas than that of the utilitarian, the get-rich- 
quick, the grabbing and the grinding, was a work 
of supererogation. 

Now Rotary pleads for a fifth wheel in life 
and the fifth wheel is that of honor as well as 
profit in every transaction. 

A profit is without honor save as it is made 
with honor—that is the foundation stone. The 
mission of the members of Rotary must be to 
equip modern life with this extra. He profits most 
who serves best—that is the meaning of the wheel 
sign. 

And this idea wil 
world as the fully equipt car is revolutionizing 
the world about us. Perhaps it was enough in the 
old days to go on four wheels, to use one’s busi- 
ness, one’s customers, one’s clientele, one’s friends, 
one’s city, one’s country, to serve private ends; 
but today the greatest greatness is that of service. 
Believing that all labor, whether of brain or of 
hand, is alike honorable, if conducted with honor, 
Rotary starts out to introduce this principle into 
every department of life. 

And not only is that the ideal of the individual 
member—it is an association of like minded men 
banded together for this common purpose. A 
club suggests to some minds a company of men 

(Continued on page 46) 


revolutionize the modern 
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Vital Problems Considered by 
Rotary Directors 


T the December meeting of the Board of 
A Directors Of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs held in Washington on the Sth, 
6th and 7th, considerable time was given to the 
discussion of plans to direct the activities of 
Rotary Clubs in connection with problems aris- 
ing from the demobilization of the armies and 
also to the question of organizing Rotary Clubs 
in other countries and the problems that will arise 
from such foreign extension work. 

All members of the Board except Immediate 
Past President Pidgeon were present and Secre- 
tary Perry acted as secretary of the meeting. At 
times during the sessions the following attended: 
Past President Arch C. Klumph; John Barrett, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Exten- 
sion Work; John Dolph, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Work Among Boys; Wm. H. Brady, 
Chairman of the Committee on Employment 
for Soldiers and Sailors; Rotarian Frank Lanning 
of Pittsburgh; Rotarian Capt. James Corbett of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Smith of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education; Mr. Moore of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and Rotarian Kendall 
Weisiger of Atlanta. 

Chairman Brady in an oral report to the Board 
read a letter from C. A. Prosser, Director of the 
U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
containing three suggestions to Rotary for co- 
operation. In substance the suggestions were: 

First, distribution of reliable information to 
help disabled soldiers and sailors. 

Second, assistance to the Federal Board in lo- 
cating employment for disabled soldiers and 
sailors. 

Third, serving as civil life brothers or close 
friends for disabled soldiers and sailors. 

Vocational Re-education 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education is 
charged with the re-education of American sol- 
diers and sailors who have been so disabled dur- 
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ing the war that they cannot resume their former 
vocations. According to the estimates made by 
the Surgeon General, ninety per cent of the dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors will be capable of 
returning to their old employment, but ten per 
cent will be disabled and unable to do so and 
will require further training in order to make 
them industrially independent. 

Dr. Smith later enlarged upon these three sug- 
gestions and made a statement that the first two 
had been submitted to other organizations be- 
sides Rotary, but that the third plan, the civil 
life brother idea, had not been presented to any 
other organization and that the Federal Board 
would like very much to secure the cooperation 
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of Rotary Clubs in this work and that only one 
organization in a city would be asked to cooperate 
in this manner. 

The point was made that most of these sol- 
diers or sailors who have been disabled and will 
have to be re-educated industrially undoubtedly 
will secure employment away from the places 
where they formerly lived; that in such event 
they would be virtually strangers in new sur- 
roundings and without friends, and that the 
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period between their arrival and the making of 
new friendships would be the period during which 
they would be more subject to discouragement 
than at any other time; and that during this 
period the counsel and friendly advice of a “big 
brother” would be of inestimable value. 

In placing the re-educated disabled soldiers, 
the Vocational Board will work in cooperation 
with the U. S. Employment Service, but would 
also like to call upon local organizations to help 
carry on the work. This would be especially 
necessary in the cities where there are no offices 
maintained by the U. S. Employment Service. 
The suggestion was made that each Rotary Club 
appoint one member to act as the point of con- 
tact between the club and the Board of Voca- 
tional Education. 


What Rotary Can Do 


It was agreed that the Rotary clubs shall be 
informed that printed matter containing correct 
information on the subject of the educating and 
placing of disabled soldiers and sailors may be 
obtained from the Federal Board and the clubs 
shall be encouraged to secure such printed matter 
and distribute it in their respective communities. 

It was agreed that each Rotary club shall be 
requested to do whatever it can to be of service 
in placing in employment soldiers and sailors 
under the supervision of the Federal Board when 
called upon by the director or representative of 
the Federal Board to assist. 

It was agreed that each Rotary club, when 
called upon by the director or representative of 
the Federal Board, shall be expected to consider 
it not only a duty but a privilege and an honor 
to furnish men who will act as the personal 
friends or confidential advisors to soldiers and 
sailors in need of friendship and advice. 

It was agreed that, in order to establish a point 
of contact between each Rotary club and the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, this 
Association’s Committee on Employment for Re- 
turned Soldiers and Sailors shall request each 
club to appoint one of its members as the club’s 
representative for cooperation with the Feéderal 
Board of Vocational Education, and the name 
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By The Secretary 


and address of each such Rotarian so appointe 
shall be forwarded to the office of the Intern). 
tional Secretary and these names shall be cop. 
piled by him into a list which he shall furnish 
to the Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
being understood that thereafter the Feder) 
Board will address itself directly to such clyp 
representative in each community whenever th 
Federal Board desires to secure the coopera(ign 
of the club in any of this work. 


It was agreed that the Committee on Employ. 
ment for Returned Soldiers and Sailors shall 
completed with regard to its personnel upon the 
recommendation of its chairman and that the 
committee shall continue to study the problem 
of the placement in the useful industry of th 
ninety per cent of returned soldiers and sailors 
who do not require special vocational training, 


The Secretary read a letter from Past Pres. 
dent Allen D. Albert relating to the subject of 
returned soldiers and sailors and the community 
service required to preserve to him some of the 
benefits he has enjoyed during the war. The 
directors adopted a resolution commending this 
fetter and urging that it be made a matter of 
special consideration by every Rotary club at on 
of its regular meetings. It appears on pages $ 
and 9 of this issue of this magazine. 


Foreign Extension Work 


John Barrett, Director General of the Pa 
American Union, recently appointed chairman oj 
the Committee on Foreign Extension Work, dis- 
cust with the Rotary Board at some length the 
proper plan of procedure to bring about the «- 
tablishment of Rotary Clubs in other countries 
It was decided that the first requirement would 
be the completion of the organization of the com 
mittee, the holding of the meeting of the commit- 
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tee, and the announcement of a program of pro 
cedure. Then will come the authorization 0 
certain men for organization work in certain cout 
tries. 

Rotarian Barrett recommended that Rotarial 
Lanning of Pittsburgh be empowered to proceed 
with the organization of a Rotary Club at Ponte, 
Porto Rico. Barrett showed considerable enti 
siasm over the prospect of organizing Rotay 
Clubs in Latin America and in other countries 
other parts of the world. 

It was agreed by the Board that the objec! 
of the Committee on Foreign Extension Wo 
are: To formulate the principles of foreign & 
tension policies; to develop a system of pr 
cedure; to draft such necessary regulations ® 
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proper; to have power to issue creden- 


may seem . ; : 

tials to men to organize clubs in foreign coun- 
tries; take steps to protect the name and 
emblem oi Rotary in foreign countries; and in 
general t0 direct and supervise the organization 
of clubs in countries other than the United 


States, Canada, Great Britain and Cuba. 

The work of the Foreign Extension Work will 
be in the hands of Chairman Barrett and his 
committee, with whom the International Secre- 
tary’s office will cooperate. : 


Guests at Dinner 


The Board of Directors attended a dinner 
given by the Rotary Club of Washington, D. C., 
in honor of the general officers and the commit- 
tee chairmen of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, held in the “Hall of the Ameri- 
cas” of the Pan-American Union Building, by 
courtesy of Rotarian John Barrett. Many visit- 
ing Rotarians were present. 

Addresses were made by Honorable John Bar- 
rett, Director-General of the Pan-American 
Union, and Lieutenant David A. Costantini of 
Italy. 

Rotarian Barrett’s address dwelt particularly 
upon the need of international fellowship and 
understanding thruout the world and the oppor- 
tunity for Rotary to be of great service in bring- 
ing about such a fellowship and understanding. 
He cited the things that had been accomplisht 
in the Pan-American Union as a result of the 
representatives of the various nations sitting 
around the same table for the discussion of mat- 
ters of mutual interest to their respective na- 
tions. All present got a great vision of the influ- 


f ence and power for good of a world-wide Rotary. 


Social Hygiene Campaign 

Mr. Moore of the U. S. Public Health Service 
appeared at the Board meeting to discuss the 
social hygiene campaign. 

There was some discussion as to the method 
of operation and the manner in which the coop- 
eration of the Rotary Clubs could be made most 
efficient. It was unanimously agreed that the 
need for this campaign is even greater now than 
it was when the idea was born before the end of 
the war. 

The U. S. Public Health Service will devise a 
plan of procedure which will be submitted to 
Rotary clubs so that the most effective method 
of educating the general public as to the neces- 


}sity for this campaign may be put into opera- 


tion. 
Work Among Boys 


John Dolph, Chairman of the Committee on 
Work Among Boys, presented to the Board a 
letter which he proposed sending to the Rotary 
Clubs and the letter was approved. This letter 
will go to the president of each club as a per- 
sonal letter to him from the Committee, and it 
is expected that every club will comply with its 
Suggestions. 

Chairman Dolph explained his reason for intro- 
ducing the plan of having the personnel of the 
Citizens’ Committee on Work Among Boys com- 
posed of others besides Rotarians because in this 
Way every interest in the community might be 
engaged in the work. His letter was to be re- 
vised before being sent to the club presidents in 
accordance with the suggestion from President 
Poole to the effect that one of the important 
things that the committee might undertake would 
be the teaching in the schools of the true meaning 
*' ownership, habits of thrift, and what it costs 
to get money, 
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Convention Matters 


The 1919 Convention Budget of probable ex- 
penses was accepted and approved. This was 
included in a report of the visit made by Chair- 
man Klumph of the Program Committee and 
Secretary Perry to Salt Lake City to-make ar- 
rangements for the convention next June. 

The Board decided that convention hotel res- 
ervations must be received by the Committee on 
Hotel Arrangements by April 1, 1919. On April 
15, the assignment of rooms shall be made ac- 
cording to the parcel post zone system. Appli- 
cations received after the assignments have been 
made will be given the best possible treatment. 

The Board exprest its approval of the word 
“hospitality,” in place of the word “entertain- 
ment,” in connection with the program of the 
convention aside from the business sessions. 

Chairman Klumph submitted a tentative pro- 
gram, outline of which was accepted. 


Call on McAdoo 


The members of the Board, accompanied by 
the International Secretary, visited Hon. Wm. G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, and 





A Wonderful Service 
Opportunity 


OTARIANS of the United 
R States have a wonderful serv- 
ice opportunity in connection with 
the return of soldiers and sailors 
to civil life. The International Di- 
rectors, at their December meet- 
ing, pledged to the United States 
Federal Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation, the active cooperation of 
all American Rotary clubs. This 
Federal Board is charged with the 
special task of re-educating men so 
disabled in the war that they can- 
not return to their former occupa- 
tions, and of finding employment 
for them when trained for the new 
work. The International Directors 
agreed that each Rotary club, when 
called upon by the Federal Board, 
would be expected to consider it a 
duty, a privilege, and an honor, to 
furnish members to act as personal 
friends or confidential advisors to 
soldiers and sailors needing such 
friendship and advice. One man in 
the club will be appointed as the 
connecting link between the club 
and the Federal Board. 











presented to him the handbook compiled at In- 
ternational Headquarters, entitled “How Liberty 
Bonds Have Been Sold”. This book, consisting 
of about fifty typewritten pages and twenty-five 
pages of exhibits, was compiled from information 
sent in by secretaries of the Rotary clubs in the 
United States and was presented to Secretary 
McAdoo with the hope that it may prove useful 
in future liberty loan campaigns. 

Secretary McAdoo, in accepting the book, ex- 
prest his appreciation of Rotary and the activi- 
ties of Rotarians. He said, “I am surely glad 
to meet you Rotarians. You know, your very 
name implies activity. That is what I like about 
Rotarians. You do things. I never have askt 
a Rotarian to do anything that did not instantly 
meet with response, and the way they do things 
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and the speed which they put in it has always 
shown me the wisdom of putting constructive 
things up to them, if you want action of the 
right kind at once. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas it has come to the notice of this 
Board that the Ratary Club of New York, desir- 
ing to make a contribution to the cause of Inter- 
national Rotary, has presented an American flag 
to each Rotary Club in countries other than the 
United States, now, therefore, 

It is resolved that the Board of Directors of 
the I. A. of R. C. in this meeting assembled 
makes this action of the Rotary Club of New 
York a matter of record in the minutes of this 
meeting, and further, 

It is resolved that the Secretary is directed 
to transmit to the Rotary Club of New York 
these resolutions as an expression of the appre- 
ciation and thanks of this Board for the thought- 
fulness and generosity of the New York Rota- 
rians as manifested by their performance of this 
service which is certain to promote better inter- 
national relations and to strengthen the ties that 
bind together all Rotary Clubs. 

It was agreed that the Secretary be instructed 
to inform the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs that the Board of Directors will designate 
one or more representatives to attend the annual 
meeting of the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs and to visit as many clubs in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland as may be possible, it being 
likely, however, that such representative or rep- 
resentatives will be unable to extend their stay 
in Great Britain and Ireland beyond a period 
of two weeks. 

Miscellaneous Matters 


With reference to classification problems pre- 
sented by Rotary clubs to the International 
Board, the following action was taken: Disap- 
proval of the request that men engaged in mili- 
tary life be considered eligible to club member- 
ship; disapproval of the election of appointive 
public officials to membership in Rotary clubs. 

The action of President Poole in appointing 
Russell T. Kelley of Hamilton, Ont., as Gov- 
ernor of the Fourth District to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of District Governor S. A. 
Luke, was approved. This appointment is sub- 
ject to ratification by the presidents of the clubs 
in the district. 

The action of the International Secretary in 
cabling $1,000 to the Allied Rotary Club in 
France, for use on behalf of Rotarians and sons 
and daughters of Rotarians, was approved by the 
Board. This money was borrowed from the Re- 
lief Fund Reserve. 

The Board members agreed that they did not 
favor any arrangement with any other organiza- 
tion similar to Rotary to divide territory and 
did not favor any policy of refraining from or- 
ganizing a club in a city because some other 
organization has already organized one of its 
clubs there. 

The question of national trademarks was dis- 
cust and a motion prevailed that no action 
should be taken in regard to a United States 
national trademark, but that the Rotary clubs 
of all countries be given the suggestion that they 
discuss the desirability of national trademarks 
as an element of national commerce. 

After some discussion of the feasibility of 
Rotary undertaking to get behind a campaign to 
put the budget system into effect in the opera- 
tion of the United States Government, the Board 
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decided that the International Secretary should 
be instructed to suggest to the clubs that they 
devote a meeting to the consideration of the 
merits of the budget system. 

The Secretary was instructed to notify the 
clubs that the International Directors commend 
the benefits derived from community singing and 
recommend that the clubs continue community 
singing at their meetings and that representatives 
of the War Camp Community Service be invited 
to attend. 

Secretary’s Report 

Secretary Perry presented a report to the 
3oard reviewing the work accomplisht by Inter- 
national Headquarters since the last meeting of 


the Board, in which the following items were 

included: 
MANUAL FOR SECRETARIES OF Rotary CLuBs: 

This booklet has been completed and distributed 


additional copies may be purchased 
for $1 each; it is believed that the book will be 
of great value to secretaries and their assistants 
and will advance the relations between the clubs 
and the International Secretary’s office. 


to the clubs; 


1918 CoNVENTION ProcEEDINGS Book: This is 
ready for distribution. 
PuRCHASE OF War Bonpvs: The Secretary 


purchased for the Association $1,000 of Cana- 
dian Victory Bonds and $5,000 of U. S. Fourth 
Liberty Bonds. 

Crus Retations: President Poole of the 
Board has askt each club to appoint a commit- 
tee on relations with International Headquarters. 

District CONFERENCES: ‘The schedule for the 
assignment of General Officers to attend District 
Conferences has been workt out and submitted 
to members of the Board and to the District 
Governors; this schedule endeavored to name 
the places and set the dates for the conferences. 
A model program has been workt out and sub- 
mitted to the District Governors, and the re- 
sponses indicate appreciation upon their part. 

COMMITTEE ON EpucaTion: The Secretary’s 
office cooperated with Chairman Rust in getting 
out 2 letter urging the clubs to give attention to 
the matter of educating Rotarians as to Rotary; 
a revised pamphlet is being prepared listing Ro- 
tarians qualified to visit clubs and give addresses 
along the line of Rotary education. 


Bond Sale Booklet 

Worx Amonc Boys: Cooperation was given 
Chairman Dolph in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of a letter to the clubs. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Chairman Dolph, with the ap- 
proval of the members of the Board, all the 
clubs in the United States were called upon to 
give direct assistance in getting boys and girls 
to earn the money and make contributions to the 
United War Work Campaign. 

How Liserty Bonps Were Sop: An at- 
tractive book comprising about fifty typewritten 
pages and twenty-five pages of exhibits, neatly 
bound in leather, was prepared to show the vari- 
ous plans adopted by communities in the United 
States to help secure subscriptions to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. This book was made possible by 
the response of the clubs for information. It 
was inscribed for presentation by the Board of 
Directors of the I. A. of R. C. to Honorable 
Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, with the hope that the information might be 
useful in future campaigns. 

Nursinc Survey: Letters were sent to 
United States Rotary clubs urging individual 
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Rotarians to volunteer to help the Red Cross 
make a nation-wide survey of nursing resources 
of the country. 

Liserty Day: An appeal was made to the 
Rotary clubs of all nations to lend their influ- 
ence to secure the establishment of the eleventh 
of November as the world’s great international 
Liberty Day holiday. 

FrnaNciAL Matters: Expenses are being 
kept within estimates and income is exceeding 
the estimates. 

EXTENSION Work: Since the signing of the 
armistice there has been a markt increase in cor- 
respondence from non-Rotarians interested in the 
organization of Rotary clubs; there are fifty- 
three special representatives of District Gov- 
ernors, who are active, and forty chairmen of 
organizing committees. 

FoREIGN EXTENSION Work: Since the ap- 
pointment of John Barrett as chairman of the 
committee in charge of this work, all of the 
many requests for literature, from men inter- 
ested in the organization of clubs in foreign 
countries, have been submitted to him for his 
approval. 

Work with Clubs 

COOPERATION WITH CLuBs: This department 
in the Secretary’s office is constantly making 
itself of service to the clubs and seeking to bene- 
fit the Association. A friendly inter-club attend- 
ance contest has been inaugurated, based upon 
the attendance reports made by the clubs each 
month thru the District Governors. The clubs 
have been divided into three classes according 
to size. The first ten clubs in each division will 
be publisht each month, and also the five clubs 
in each division having the lowest percentage of 
attendance. 





A Little Admonishment 


Whate’er defeat you may sustain 
In life’s checkered span, 

Just charge it off to “‘Loss & Gain.” 
Forget it;—be a man. 


When success comes your way 
Don’t brag, nor think you can. 
The dullest brute can joudest bray. 
Be modest—be a man. 


When obstacles like clouds arise, 
Just work to beat the band; 
You'll soon be under sunlit skies. 
Be patient;—be a man. 


Take the bitter and the sweet; 
Keep your craw full of sand; 
A quitter always meets defeat. 
Be plucky ;—be a man. 


Select the goal that you'll pursue; 
Don’t falter, take a stand; 

Its attainment’s up to you. 

Be steady ;—be a man. 


Be sincere in all you do, 

Shun the cozen clan; 

Guard your honor, be true blue. 
Be honest;—be a man. 


Begin each day with resolve anew 
To do the best you can; 
Be to yourself and all men true, 
A ROTARIAN—a man. 
—C. G. Hill, Rotary Club of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
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Last year the Board recommended that atten. 
tion should be given to those clubs considereg 
weak spots in Rotary. To comply it was neces. 
sary first to determine such clubs and the {o]. 
lowing plan was adopted: A club is considereg 
weak when its percentage of attendance is |ow: 
when it is not regular in making reports of a. 
tendance; when it has missed one or more of 
the last three conventions; when it has not re. 
ported war work; when it has not submitted 
semi-annual reports promptly; when it has not 
paid the per capita tax and the subscriptions to 
THE RoTARIAN promptly; when the monthly re. 
ports of changes in membership are not made 
regularly; when it has no gain in membership; 
when it does not report its activities to Tyg 
RoTARIAN; when the questionnaire submitted by 
the Committee on Education last year indicates 
that the spirit of the club is at a low standard: 
sometimes a club is checkt as weak when its sec- 
retary is not doing his work properly. Special 
consideration is being given to the clubs which 
are listed under this system. 


Condition of Magazine 


THE RorariAN: For the first time since the 
magazine was started the initial six months of 
the fiscal year shows a surplus instead of a 
deficit. Several things which contributed to this 
good result were: normal increase of income 
from subscriptions; increase in advertising reve- 
nue; decrease in expenses for paper stock. 

The lower expense for paper for the six 
months as compared with the same six months 
last year was due to the saving effected by the 
change of the size and style of the magazine (by 
means of which the same amount of reading and 
advertising matter may be printed, altho the sur- 
face amount of paper used is from twelve to 
fifteen per cent less), and the saving in the 
weight of paper by the use of lighter paper as 
ordered by the War Industries Board. The 
magazine has contained fewer pages than usual, 
in compliance with orders from the War Indus- 
tries Board, but the restrictions have been lifted 
and beginning with the January issue the number 
of pages will be increast. 

Editorial plans for the next six months have 
been greatly and suddenly changed by the sign- 
ing of the armistice. The regular departments 
will be continued; the general articles will deal 
with the work that must be done to aid in the 
solution of the great reconstruction problems 
which the world faces. 

Work is being done on plans to increase the 
circulation of the magazine among non-Rotariaas, 
thru the cooperation of members of Rotary 
clubs, so the distribution may be increast at 4 
nominal cost and the influence of Rotary largely 
enhanced. 

The advertising outlook is excellent, and the 
indications are clear that the gain shown in the 
first six months of the fiscal year will continue. 


® 
Trembling for the Foe 








It was during the nerve-racking perioc of 
waiting for the signal to attack that a seasoned 
old sergeant noticed a young soldier fresh ‘rom 

r tne 


home, visibly affected by the nearness 0! 
coming fight. His face was pale, his teeth ciat- 
tering and his knees tried to touch each otter. 
It was nervousness, but the sergeant thought it 
was sheer funk. ; 

“Tompkins,” he whispered, “is it trembling you 
are for your dirty skin?” 

“No, no, sergeant,” said he, making a »rave 
attempt to still his limbs. “I’m trembling 10°F 
the Germans; they don’t know I’m here. 
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Sypvey ALBERT LUKE, GOVERNOR OF THE 


Fourth Rotary District and immediate past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ontario, died 
very suddenly at his home on Saturday the 23rd 
of November. After three weeks of strenuous 


work as vice-chairman of the teams committee 
of the Canadian Victory Loan Campaign, he con- 
tracted a slight cold which developt into bron- 
chitis. On the advice of his doctor he remained 
at home the following week. Saturday he was 
sitting up in bed reading the evening paper when 
he was seized with an attack of heart failure, and 
with scarcely a moment’s warning, passed away. 
A widow, daughter and two sons survive him. 

No death in Ottawa in years has caused such 
universal sorrow and regret. He devoted a large 
portion of his time to work for philanthropic and 
charitable institutions and was closely identified 
with every movement that tended toward the 
uplift of his fellow-men. He took a keen interest 
in the Ottawa Boys’ Home, the Rescue Mission 
and the Ottawa Association for the Blind. It was 
during his term as president that the Rotary 
Club raised $17,000 to place the latter institu- 
tion on a sound financial basis. 

Rotary loses a living example of what a Rota- 
rian should be, and the Ottawa club in particular 
loses one of its most consistent and enthusiastic 
workers, for he dearly loved Rotary and the prin- 
ciples it stands for. He was buried with full 
Masonic honors, the services being conducted by 


the grand master of the Grand Lodge of Canada. 


UTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE I. A. or R. C. 


WHEREAS our beloved friend and fellow-Rota- 
rian, S. A. Luke, Governor of the Fourth 


District, died at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 
on the 23d day of November, nineteen hun- 
dred eighteen; and 


WHEREAS he had endeared himself to scores 
| friends by his kindliness of heart, clear- 
vision and unselfish devotion to 


hess of 


Ri tary: 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Board of Direc- 
tors of the International Association of 
Clubs, as a token of respect and 

esteem, spread these resolutions of profound 

mpathy on the minutes of the Association 
it the Secretary send a copy of same 
tarian Luke’s family, and to the 

Uttawa Rotary Club. 





®) 
ae W. DuNBAR, PRESIDENT OF THE ROTARY 
JUD of NX 


‘ew Albany, Ind., was elected repre- 


> in the United States Congress from the 
- I Clana district at the last election, defeat- 
~s “€ Democratic incumbent by 554 votes. 


® 
Rotarian Writtam A. GRAHAM, JR., or CHI- 


of Wao was a candidate for a commission in 
“artillery in the United States Army at Camp 
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Little Bird 
Said That 








Zachary Taylor when the armistice was signed, 
has been discharged and has returned to Interna- 
tional Rotary headquarters to take up his civilian 
work as assistant secretary in charge of the de- 
partment of conventions and conferences. Bill 
put in six months in the army, first in the cavalry 
and then in the artillery. He reports that he 
workt off about thirty-five pounds of excess fat; 
never felt better in his life; sorry he didn’t get 
a chance to shoot a few shells at the Germans; 
but glad the war is over. Bill came to Interna- 
tional headquarters from Seattle, where he was 
secretary of the local Rotary club. 


a 
R 





RoTARIAN ArcH C. KLUMPH OF CLEVELAND, 
Ohio, past president of International Rotary, 
turned aerial newsboy and conveyed the glad tid- 
ings of Germany’s surrender to the men working 
at the water crib five miles out in Lake Erie, 
when he heard that they were probably the only 
men around Cleveland who were in ignorance of 
the glorious news. A great Martin bombing ma- 
chine was used by Rotarian Klumph. 






Bert ADAMS oF ATLANTA, First VICE PREsI- 
dent of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, and his wife, are mourning the sudden 
death of Eleanor, their youngest child, as a result 
of burns received when she was playing in the 
front yard. The little girl, not quite five years 
old, found a match and set fire to an old maga- 
zine. The flames spread to her dress, and altho 
a neighbor extinguisht them very quickly, she was 
badly burned, and death came the following after- 
noon. Thousands of Rotarians in other cities 
join with the Atlanta Rotarians in heartfelt sym- 


pathy for Bert and Mrs. Adams. 
® 





Two NEW STARS HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE 
Tacoma Rotary Club’s service flag—Ralph Shaffer 
and Dick Claggett have enlisted in the government 
service in order to attend the non-com training 
school at the U. of W. 


{pm 


if 





THE Rotary CLus oF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
has lost by death one of its charter members, 
Maurice E. Salisbury. 


> 





THe HONORABLE JOHN BARRETT, DIRECTOR- 
General, Pan-American Union, recently became an 
active member of the Washington (D. C.) Rotary 
Club. He has been an honorary member of other 
clubs for some time. The board of directors of 
International Rotary has discharged, with thanks, 
the old committee on Latin-American Extension 
Work, and created a new Committee on Foreign 
Extension Work, of which Rotarian Barrett has 
been made chairman. Rotary’s foreign extension 
work could not be placed in better hands. 














Rotarians training in Central Park, New York, for overseas work as Y. M. C. A. secretarie From 
left to right they are: S. H. McGill, Nashville, Tenn.; A.J. Wylie, Bloomington, Ind.; Roscoe C. Ray, 
Wichita, Kans.; W. A. Hamlett, Austin, Texas; Willste Martin, Boise City, Idaho; William P. Dodge, 


Davenport, lowa; Charles Grier, Macon, Ga. 


Seven Rotarians Training for Y. M. C. A. Work 


One of the most interesting groups of men 
preparing recently in New York for overseas 
work as Y. M. C. A. secretaries, was composed 
of members of Rotary clubs. 


“Are there any Rotarians among the men 
here?” askt Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Bur- 


leigh, of the Ninth Coast Artillery Corps, 
N. Y. G., during drill of the secretaries in Central 
Park. 

Seven men stept out of the ranks. They were 
told that a photograph of them was wanted by the 
Rotary magazine. Here it is. 

From left to right the men are L. H. McGill, 
Nashville, Tenn.; A. J. Wylie, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Roscoe C. Ray, Wichita, Kan.; W. A. Hamlett, 
Austin, Tex.; Willsie Martin, Boise City, Idaho; 
William P. Dodge, Davenport, Iowa, and Charles 
Grier, Macon, Ga. 

Mr. Ray’s family consists of Mrs. Ray and six 
children, the eldest of whom is not yet twelve. 
To lighten the burden of Mrs. Ray while her 
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husband is working at the front in France, the 
Wichita Rotary Club has appointed itself “big 
] 


brother” to the children. 


Nearly all the Rotarians in this group are 


considerably above the military age limit as 


originally constituted. Notwithstanding _ this, 
every one of them applied for service in the 
army. It was only after being “turned down” by 


the military authorities for physical reasons that 
they decided to do the next best thing, and aid 
their country via the Y. M. C. A. So healthy a 
looking lot of men to be rejected for military 
service on account of physical defects! 

“My teeth were the stumbling block,” Ray 
said. “I have too much bridgework in my 
mouth.” 

Mr. McGill’s eyes stood in his way, while Mr. 
Grier said the only way he could figure it out 
was that he was not tall enough, although consid- 
erably taller than the first Napoleon. In most 
cases it was a question of teeth. 
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Dr. A. M. FREDLOCK, MEMBER OF THE ELKINS 
(W. Va.) Rotary Club, received his commission 
as captain and reported to Fort Oglethorpe. Ro- 
tarian Fredlock was presented with a beautiful 
wrist watch as a farewell gift from the members 
of the Elkins Rotary Club. 


ps 
®) 





FRANK J. Rope, oF THE Los ANGELES (CAL.) 
Rotary Club, one of the organizers of the Rotary 
Club of Fort Wayne, Ind., has gone to Switzer- 
land for the Red Cross. He will have charge of 
the warehouses which supply the needs of Ameri- 
can prisoners in Germany and refugees in Switzer- 
land. 

Dewey R. PoWwELL, OF THE Rotary CLUB OF 
Sacramento, Cal., was an influenza victim in San 
Francisco, and for several days was in a very 
precarious condition. A letter recently received 
from him has the cheering information that he 
has regained his former strength, after a month 
of sickness, and the further information that “for 
four or five days it looked as tho I was headed 
for a different climate. I didn’t know whether up 
or down, but I had friends in both places and 
didn’t worry about it.” He expected to be back 
home within a short time. 

® 

CHARLES W. DAWSON, OF THE ROTARY CLUB OF 
Muskogee, Okla., former district governor of the 
old Eleventh District, who has been giving most 
of his time in the last year to the War Camp 
Community Service, with headquarters in Denver, 
is hopeful that he will soon receive an assignment 
for field work overseas. 








Lreut.-CoLt. A. W. MorRELY, WHO HAS BEEN A 
member of the Rotary Club, Winnipeg, Man., on 
leave of absence for more than four years while 
in active military service, has returned home and 
resumed the practice of law. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morely was one of the men who helpt to organize 
the Winnipeg club, which was the first Rotary 
Club in Canada. 





—~ 


(R) 

SECRETARY SCHAEFER, OF THE ROTARY CLUB OF 
Oakland, Cal., is recovering from an operation 
recently performed on his left leg. 

fP) 


SS 

ROTARIAN (ReEv.) FRANK Day oF TORONTO, IS A 

member of the Canadian delegation appointed by 

the Y. M. C. A. National Council to inaugurate 

and develop a Christian citizenship campaign 

among the Canadian troops in Great Britain and 

France, to better prepare the soldiers to take the 
part of citizens upon their return to Canada. 

® 

Tom SHEEHAN, A MEMBER OF THE JERSEY CITY 

(N. J.) Rotary Club, has been elected president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Jersey City. 








eng ( Yl 


Dr. F. F. WesBROOK, A MEMBER OF THE VAN- 
couver (B. C.) Rotary Club, and head of the 
University of British Columbia, recently passed 
away. 

® 





THE Rotary CLvus OF LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA, 
lost its president, John B. Wilkie, who succumbed 
to an attack of influenza. 

® 

SECRETARY JOHN Tomps, OF ALBUQUERQUE (N. 
M.) Rotary Club, represented the American Red 
Cross in New Mexico during the influenza epi- 
demic, furnishing doctors, nurses and supplies to 
small communities that were unprovided with 
these facilities for fighting disease. 
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ROTARIAN Frepertc M. HANES, OF THE WIN- 
ston-Salem (N. C.) Rotary Club, stationed 
“somewhere in France,” has been commissioned 


a lieutenant-colonel. 
(R) 





SECRETARY WARD R. HAMILTON OF THE MASON 
City’ (Iowa) Rotary Club has taken unto himself 
a wife, Miss Dorothy Wolter, of the University 


of Commerce staff. 
® 





ROTARIAN CLYDE C. LYON, PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
of the Council Bluffs Rotary Club, has been 
elected to honorary life membership because of 
his distinguisht services to the club. A change 
of business caused him to lose his active member- 
ship. 


® 





E. STANLEY TERHUNE, A MEMBER OF THE PEO- 
ria (Ill.) Rotary Club, has been promoted to first 
lieutenant. 

® 

RotariAN T. De Witt HuGHEs oF KANSAS 
City, Mo., has been commissioned a captain in 
the personnel section of the administrative branch 
of operations, division of Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, United States Army. 


® 


HENRY FAXxoN, OF THE Kansas City (Mo.) 
Rotary Club, has enlisted in the overseas service 
of the Red Cross. 











® 
District GOVERNOR GEORGE DvuGAN, PREsI- 
dent De Rouville and Secretary Jack Tremaine, 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Rotary Club, and Mayor 
Jim Watt, of Albany, were the subjects of a 
newspaper cartoonist at a recent meeting of the 
Rotary Club. The artist, Fred O. Seibel, made 
rapid-fire sketches of the four men, which their 
friends insisted were very flattering. 
® 
A. L. PARKER, PRESIDENT OF THE RoTARY CLUB 
of Memphis, Tenn., was married in October to 
Miss Florence Townes of Minter City, Miss. 


® 








RorartAN A. C. Cort, OF THE CLEVELAND 
(Ohio) Rotary Club, received a request from the 
War Personnel Board of the Y. M. C. A. to re- 
cruit additional men for overseas duty for a period 
of six months or more. Rotarian Coit left for 
France the latter part of November. 

® 


eS 





Matt TINLEY, A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL 
Bluffs (Iowa) Rotary Club, is now Colonel Matt 


Tinley. 
® 





ROTARIAN PAUL J. STERN, OF THE MILWAUKEE 
(Wis.) Rotary Club, on military duty overseas, 
has been made Major Stern. 

®) 





A. E. HuTCHINGS, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
Kansas City (Mo.) Rotary Club and a past dis- 
trict governor, has been commissioned a captain 
in the United States Army and ordered overseas. 


® 





THE PENSACOLA (FLA.) RoTARY CLUB HAS LOST 
by death James B. McNeill. He was a charter 
member. 


@® 





ROTARIAN FREDERICK S. BUNN OF YOUNGS- 
town, Ohio, and superintendent of the Youngs- 
town Hospital, gave his life in helping stamp out 
the epidemic of influenza, succumbing tu the 
disease. 
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ANCIL T. BROWN, PRESIDENT OF THE ALLIED 
Rotary Club in France, writes of the fine meet 
ings being held in Paris and of the work being 
done to lay the foundations for the organization 
of a permanent Rotary Club in Paris. He re- 
ports the situation a little difficult because of 
the division of the business men in Paris into 
several strata, but that they hope for good te. 
sults. He concludes his letter: 


“We are having great meetings and many in. 
teresting programs. Our service has been 
mostly rendered by the individual members to 
their home clubs and members. Many letters 
have been sent to Rotary families giving infor- 
mation about a son or a father, as to his loca. 
tion over here, and such personal information 
as could be sent. We have located the graves 
of many boys who have been buried on the 
battle field and have given the family much- 
sought-for information. Much other good work 
has been done. 

“The great war has been won, and the Ameri- 
can boys with their Allies have celebrated with 
frenzied joy. But now we want to get home, 
and that song is on the lips of every one.” 

® 

ROTARIAN PERCY SCHENCK, OF THE JERSEY 
City (N. J.) Rotary Club, has been promoted to 
major in the United States Army, Quartermaster’s 
Department. 








® 
“SPIKE” SHANNON, A MEMBER OF THE NEv- 
castle (Pa.) Rotary Club, has left for an officers’ 
training camp. 
® 
Doc Beck AND MortTIMER DIVER, MEMBERS OF 
the San Antonio (Texas) Rotary Club, have been 
promoted. It is now First Lieutenant Beck and 
Second Lieutenant Diver. 
® 
THE Rotary CLuB or Newark, N. J., HAS HAD 
two members recently promoted, Gus Gehin to a 
captaincy in the army, and Frank Kaufhold to a 
lieutenancy in the navy. 
® 
ROTARIAN BENJAMIN F. LESK, SECRETARY AND 
club correspondent of the Rotary Club of Minot, 
N. D., has been accepted for the officers’ training 
camp and has reported to Waco, Texas. Ward 
Newman has been elected to fill the vacancy in 
the office of secretary and club correspondent. 
® 
Tue Sioux City (Iowa) Rotary CLUuB HAS 
had three members recently promoted to the rank 
of major in the United States Army. They are 


Frederick Roost, John Kelly and Paul Cook. 
® 


Recent Additions to | 
the Rotary Family 
Dothan, Alabama 

In August, 1916, Ralph Quisenberry, governor 
of the Rotary district in which Dothan, Alabama, 
is located, received information that a Rotary 
club had been organized in Dothan. Upon 
quiry the governor learned that the Dothan 
Rotary Club was really an embryonic chamber 
of commerce and that membership was not lim: 
ited to one man in each line. He, theretort, 
recommended that the club as then constitute 
should not be granted affiliation in the Interna 
tional Association. 

In August, 1917, the secretary of the 
Rotary Club (for it called itself a Rotary club) 
wrote to Quisenberry advising him that they 
had reduced their membership from 67 to °° 
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wrote to the Dothan club, asking for certain in- 
ferred to Malcolm Jones, district governor, who 
had succeeded Quisenberry. , Governor Jones 
write to the Dothan club, asking for certain in- 


formation, which it appears was not furnisht. 


The subject of the Dothan Rotary Club was 
given serious consideration at the district confer- 
ence in Selma, Alabama, in February, 1918, and 
the district governor-elect, John Gay, visited Do- 
than and made an investigation of the situation. 
upon the beginning of Governor 
Gay's term of office he askt the Dothan club 
either to drop the name 6%Rotary or reorganize 
according to Rotary rules. Prompt reply was 
received that they were anxious to reorganize. 

Rotarian Bruce Kennedy of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, acted as the district governor’s special 
representative and handled the situation. Rota- 
rian Kennedy found that the Dothan club had 
42 members, 19 of whom were dropt because of 
duplication of classification. He talkt with the 
men who were rejected and apparently explained 
the situation to them satisfactorily. The club 
has a charter list of 23 members with the fol- 
lowing officers: John D. Campbell, president; 
Patrick W. Hodges, vice-president; Redic W. 
Lisenby, secretary; Robert H. Wells, treasurer. 


Freeport, Illinois 


A unique plan of procedure was followed in 
the organization of the Rotary Club of Freeport, 
Illinois. A personal friend of International Secre- 
tary Perry, a resident of Freeport, was interested 
in seeing a Rotary club establisht there, and 
he outlined a plan which met with the approval 
of District Governor Brown, to the effect that 
he would send to Perry the names of some of 
the leading men in the community, each repre- 
senting a different classification and to these men 
Perry would send a series of educational letters 
on Rotary. 

The original list contained the names of 13 
men. A few more names were added later. Mr. 
Perry sent to these men, at intervals of three or 
four days, three letters with which were enclosed 
Rotary literature. There was no appeal made 
and there was no exprest or implied intention 
that a Rotary club was to be organized in Free- 
port, but several of the men to whom these let- 
ters had been sent had heard about Rotary and 
were anxious to form a club in Freeport. 

A meeting of these men was called for October 
4th in Freeport; in the absence of the district 
governor, Rotarian Hoffman, of Secretary Perry’s 
fice, attended the meeting and directed the or- 
ganization work. At that meeting Dr. Karl Sny- 
der was appointed chairman of the organizing 
committee and the members of the committee 
were selected from those present. 

From that time on the work proceeded in the 
regular manner and resulted in the organization 
of the club with 25 charter members, with the 
lollowing officers: R. D. Kuehner, president; 
Dr. K. F. Snyder, vice-president; A. J. Stuken- 
berg, secretary; F. M. Keck, treasurer. Applica- 
tion for affiliation has been received. 


Hornell, New York 


Last year, Governor Van Amburgh appointed 
Rotarian C. W. Stewart of Elmira as his special 
representative to have charge of the organization 
“thy Rotary club at Hornell. District Governor 
Luke reappointed Rotarian Stewart. F. P. Smith 
Was appvinted chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee. He was later assisted by L. G. Robbins, 
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formerly a member of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Rotary Club, and organizer and first president of 
the Rotary Club of Syracuse. Rotarian Robbins 
was later appointed to succeed Mr. Smith as 
chairman of the organizing committee. On No- 
vember 8th approximately 55 Rotarians from 
Elmira attended the organization meeting of the 
Hornell club and started the new organization 
off in splendid fashion. Past President J. Max- 
well Beers, Clarence W. Stewart and Bill Good- 
win, of the Elmira club, deserve special credit 
for the organization of the Hornell club. It has 
65 charter members, with officers as follows: L. 
G. Robbins, president; F. R. Neild, secretary. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


F. S. Brandenburg of Madison, Wisconsin, was 
appointed by District Governor SeCheverell as 
his special representative for the organization of a 
Rotary club in Janesville, and this appointment 
was reaffirmed by incoming District Governor Nel- 
son. George S. Parker, of the Parker Pen Com- 
pany, was appointed chairman of the organizing 
committee. 


The Janesville club is fortunate in having been 
constituted under the careful guidance of District 
Governor Nelson and his special representative, 
F. S. Brandenburg, who were given the hearty 
co-operation of the members of the Madison 
(Wisconsin) Rotary Club. On November 16th 
the organization meeting was held, at which about 
25 Rotarians from Madison were present, and 
splendid talks on Rotary were made by Judge 
Rosenberry and F. S. Brandenburg and Governor 
Nelson. 

A few days before the organization meeting 
Janesville was visited by that loyal Rotarian from 
Boston, Massachusetts, Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
who was able to give the new club some fine 
pointers. The club has made application for af- 
filiation with 24 charter members and the follow- 
ing are the officers: George S. Parker, president; 
Malcolm O. Mouat, vice-president; Charles L. 
Fifield, secretary; Samuel M. Smith, treasurer. 


Recently Affiliated Clubs 


The following clubs have completed their af- 
filiation : 

Charles City, Iowa. 

Dothan, Alabama. 

Santiao de Cuba, Cuba. 


cst einessiiatia 





Only Think 


Eleven hundred shirts for 75 cents, 
or 3 for $2.—A dvertisement. 

Nobody will hesitate long about 
which of these offers to accept.—Nash- 
ville Tennesseean. 

Only think of having $2.—Houston 
Post. 

Only think of having 75 cents!— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

Only think of getting five paragraphs 
out of one little advertisement !—Phila- 
delphia [nquirer. 

Only think of the way the fellow who 
wrote that little advertisement didn’t think! 
—A-ssociaied Advertising. 

Only think of the possibility that the 
fellow wrote his advertisement that way 
on purpose! 
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War Chest Drive on New Plan 
Successful in Minneapolis 


A member of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Rotary 
Club’s committee of fifteen was placed in charge 
of the speakers’ bureau of the war chest drive 
for Minneapolis—‘“‘Bon” McClintock. He selected 
eleven helpers, nine of them from the Rotary 
Club and the others good Rotary material. 


The influenza made the holding of large meet- 
ings to arouse enthusiasm impossible. Something 
new had to be devised, and “Bon” conceived the 
idea of holding neighborhood meetings, one in 
each block in the city. This meant the organi- 
zation of 2,100 meetings, with speakers for each. 
The women of the city were enlisted and they 
made provision for meeting places. Volunteer 
speakers were called for from leading commer- 
cial and social organizations, and there were 
enough to fill all engagements. 

There was barely two weeks to put this ma- 
chinery into operation, but when November 26th 
came the meetings were held. Of course, there 
were some slight hitches, a few speakers failed at 
the last minute and sickness in homes made it 
impossible to hold a few meetings, but more than 
two thousand were held. 

The novelty of the scheme, the gathering of 
near neighbors who had never met each other, the 
enrolling of so large a number of workers in car- 
rying out the plan, all made the occasion worth 
while and aroused an interest that could not have 
been raised in any other way. It was an unquali- 
fied success, and again the Minneapolis Rotary 
Club scored and gave the country a new work- 
able idea. It is said that other cities are going 
to adopt the plan; they are asking for details. 
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Pottsville Honors Patriot 

The Pottsville (Pa.) Rotary Club feels very 
proud of the testimonial dinner given in honor 
of W. J. Richards, president of the Reading and 
Philadelphia Coal & Iron Company, to commemo- 
rate his patriotic service during the war and the 
influenza epidemic. The club justifies its pride 
by pointing to the fact that it was the biggest 
affair of the kind ever held in the city and that 
among the guests were the biggest men in business 
in that section of the country and several from 
Washington. Richards was made an honorary 
member of the club. The affair attracted the 
attention of the public and pages in the Pottsville 
newspapers were devoted to a description of it. 


R 
Good Record by Medicine Hat 

A report has been received covering the activi- 
ties of the Rotary Club of Medicine Hat, Alta., 
in the past few months, which gives the club a 
record to be proud of. Among these activities 
are the following: 

Winning the attendance record in the province 
of Alberta. 

Entertaining children of men on overseas serv- 
ice at a picnic, more than three hundred children 
attending. 

Taking charge of the Victory Loan Campaign 
in the city and selling $1,075,000 worth of bonds 
when the quota was only $525,000. 

The club is considering plans to provide a swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium for the boys and young 
men of the city. 

Two severe losses have been sustained recently. 
One was the death of President W. McNeely, who 

(Continued on page 38) 
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As Told by 


Why do people die too young? 

This was the question forever presenting itself 
to me during the twelve years I was in the in- 
surance business, 

Life Insurance is all right for the comfort and 
pleasure of others after you are dead. But my 
ambition was to work out a practical plan of 
“insurance” that would keep men and women 
above ground to share in those comforts and 
pleasures themselves. 

The question occupied my mind day and night. 
I had long noticed the increasing number of men 
and women (apparently in robust health) whose 
insurance examinations had shown albumin or 
sugar in the urine. To the Insurance Companies 
this suggested Bright’s disease or diabetes, and as 
these insidious diseases are the cause of most 
insurance losses the applicants had been promptly 
rejected. 

Ignorant of Their Condition 

I found that most of these applicants had gone 
on, year after year, without the slightest knowl- 
of the condition of their kidneys, liver or 
digestive organs—the most delicate and yet most 
overworked organs of the body. And fully 60 
per cent of them had passed every health test 
except the urinalysis. There they had been found 
to be below par. 


Why Not Timely Notice of First Tendencies? 


“There must be a way,” I thought, “to discover 
nditions when they first appear—some 
way of giving timely notice when these organs 
begin to go wrong so that the tendency to trouble 
can be blocked before it runs into actual disease.” 


edge 


+} 
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The more I studied the subject the more inter- 
esting it became. I consulted physicians, our own 
staff doctors, specialists, general practitioners. 
Wherever I turned the same answer met me; 


“The health of the human body is shown by the 
condition of the kidneys as revealed in the urine 
by chemical and microscopical analysis.” 


Opinion of Eminent Practitioner 


One physician of great eminence put it before 
me so clearly that his words are still fresh in 
my mind. He said: “Every drop of blood in 
our bodies is filtered through the kidneys once 
every seven minutes. The filtrations of the 
blood are carried off in the urine. If there is 
anything wrong with the kidneys it will always 
show in the analysis of the urine. Jf sore people 
realized this fact and knew how easy it is to 
correct improper conditions by taking them in 
hand early there would be fewer early deaths and 
a much healthier race.” 

Indee' the claim of the French scientists 
seemed well founded, that “as the kidneys are 
so are all the organs of the body.” 


Ninety Per Cent of All Diseases Traceable 
to One Origin 


But what encouraged me most was to learn 
that these diseases that end so fatally are 
preceded by derangements of the intestinal di- 
gestion. As the great French authority, Charcot, 
put it, “90 per cent of all diseases originate in 
the intestinal tract.” 

I say that I was encouraged especially when 
I learned that these “intestinal derangements” are 
really the timely warnings of Nature—revealed 
only by scientific examinations of the urine—and, 
when thus discovered, may be easily corrected 
by care in diet. 

And even when these examinations had been 
neglected, and, for lack of timely information, 
the intestinal troubles had run into chronic 
Bright’s disease or diabetes I found that these 
insidious diseases themselves may be controlled 
to a surprising degree by intelligent suggestions 
as to diet. 


The Question Solved 


Here, then, was the answer to the question— 
right in my own business—in my own office. 
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Frank G. Soule, Originator of the Life 
Lengthening Service of the National Bureau of Analysis. 





You Know These Men—Read 
What They Say 


Mr. Rufus F. Chapin, Secretary of the 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, says: 


“Having had your service now for some 
little time I think a word of appreciation 
is due you. 

“I watch for your quarterly reports like 
a locomotive engineer watches the sema- 
phores. The danger signal switches me 
off from the fast running to a slow down to 
avoid the D. R. (meaning de-rail). If it’s 
all right I just keep going, depending the 
while on your block system.” 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr.. Head of the Great 
Chewing-Gum Concern Bearing His 
Name, Said: 


“You have made it easy for the busy 
man to do what he should do. 

“You should have every thinking man 
ising your Bureau and you will if their 
thinkers work as well for their physical 
good as they do for their financial gain.” 


Mr. Carl Laemmle, President of the 
Universal Film Co., N. Y., One of the 
Biggest Figures in the Film World, 
Writes: 


“T am particularly thankful that my 
report comes from so authoritative source 
as your National Bureau of Analysis. 
The service you have rendered me in re- 
cent years has been exceptionally satis- 
factory. I am always glad to mention 
your Bureau whenever it is possible.” 











I worked for months perfecting my service. 
They were anxious months because I knew the 
service must establish a reputation for the highest 
accuracy; that it must be absolutely convenient 
to the subscriber, taking no time from his busi- 
ness or he would neglect it; and that the reports 
must be so plain as to be easily understood. 


Starting the Service 


With the perfection of the service there fol- 
lowed a gradual building up of a laboratory and 
the placing in charge of the examinations the 
best scientific experts I could secure. 

I soon enlisted the hearty co-operation of Dr. 
\. Ralph Johnstone, President of the Lakeside 
Hospital, a Chicago physician of the highest rep- 
utation with whose critical work along these lines 
I had long been familiar. 

In his letter to me accepting the position of 
Medical Director of the Bureau, he wrote, “Let 
your subscribers understand that there will never 
be a ‘treating department’ connected with this 
work. Our reports must be absolutely unbiased 
and the success of the Bureau’s work will depend 
wholly upon the accuracy of these reports.” 


Dr. Johnstone’s Encouraging Words 


I can never forget his encouraging words to 
me during the first months of my work. “Don’t 
be discouraged,” he said. “Even if you are able 
to save, or lengthen the lives of, two or three 
of your subscribers each year your work will 
not be in vain.” 

Dr. Johnstone still continues as the Bureau’s 
Medical Director and to his thoroughness and 
efficiency and that of his laboratory staff the 
Bureau largely owes its present reputation. 


Each Report Carefully Explained 


In the early days of the Bureau I solicited the 
business and collected the samples for the labora- 
tory personally. I delivered the reports myself, 
explaining each so carefully that none would fail 
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to understand. This was a valuable experienc 
for it showed me the necessity of making these 
reports so plain that the subscriber would not he 
thrown into the hands of others to have his re. 
ports explained to him. 


The Copyrighted “Key” 


As a result of this experience my reports were 
made to include a copyrighted “Key” which ex. 
plains, in simple language, what each of the 9 
divisions of our examination should be whey 
normal and the meaning of each condition when 
not normal. 


Our “Helpful Suggestions” Increase Value of 
Service 


Later on, when I saw that the abnormal con. 
ditions found could be corrected usually by sim. 
ple regulation of diet I added a full page of 
“Helpful Suggestions,” based upon our years 
of experience in comparing and tabulating the 
quarterly reports to our subscribers. 

The value of this page was immediately appar. 
ent. Scores of testimonials came in to the By- 
reau gratefully acknowledging the helpfulness of 
these “Suggestions.” Many agreed that the value 
of the service had been increased ten-fol And 
this was easily seen by the improvement shown in 
nearly every succeeding report as our subscribers 
followed the “Helpful Suggestions” and br 
themselves back to normal conditions. 


A Scientifically Accurate Service 


As the scope of my work expanded, I adde 
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new improvements in the method of ha 
examinations, collecting specimens and r¢ 
on them; I made it a rule that. but one « 4 
tion should be made at a time—a rule that has 
always been strictly followed. Thus there is 
never danger of confusing the specimens at the 
laboratory. In the eight years the National 
Bureau of Analysis has been in operation we 
have always progressed. The service we are 
giving today is as convenient and _ scientifically 
accurate as human ingenuity and willingness to 
serve can make it. 

A copy of each examination is kept in our 
laboratory files. These copies are carefully re- 
ferred to before sending out a new quarterly re 
port and the improvement usually shown (unicss 
the last report was “normal’”) is plainly indicated 
for the ready information of the busy subs: 
In this way we catch any condition tha s 
attention, especially if it persists. An abnormal 
condition that proves to be temporary will never 
shorten your life. It is when it persists—when tt 
begins to get hold of you—that it needs attention 
Then it is a timely warning of Nature that cat 
be noted only when the examiner has the reco 
of past reports constantly before him. 






Convenience of Service 
The working of the Bureau is absolutely aut 


matic. The containers are mailed out regularly 
every ninety days. The outer wrapper 15 4 
dressed to the subscriber and marked “Personal. 
Beneath this wrapper, which the subscriber tea® 
off, another wrapper is already stamped = 
dressed to the Bureau. The subscriber it 
fills the bottle with an afternoon speci! pe 


his urine, puts it back into the container \"" 
bottle already bears his name and nui 
drops it into the package mail-box. 


Little Time Required 


This makes it possible to give th “e 
wherever the mail is delivered. It t pow 
four minutes a year of the busy subscr "_ 
and our charges are so low that the C1 
within the reach of any man or woman 

Not the Ordinary Urinalysis 
with the 

Do not confuse our laboratory reports “i 
ordinary urinalysis covering but a few one 
in a report that even then has to be expa'*° 

| 
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Did you ever receive one that showed and 





yplained the relation to your health of Indican; 
Acetone, Diacetic Acid; Pus Cells and Leuco- 
cytes . Casts and Crystals: Specific Gravity; AI- 
kaline reaction; Urates and Sulphates ; Mucus 
and Phosphates; Blood Cells; Cylindroids and 
Foithelial Cells; or Bile and Urea, the latter 
the most important waste product of the urine? 

Did you ever receive a laboratory report that 
carefully explained to you when an abnormal 
condition found is but temporary or when albu- 
min appears from causes other than kidney dis- 
ease; or how life may be lengthened by control 
of diebetic condiieast ; 


The timely warning of a tendency to Bright’s 
disease alone would make this service worth many 
times the small annual fee. But our reports 
cover 25 divisions in a urinalysis, all fully ex- 

plained by number and plainly pointed to if 
present it, so that anyone can understand them and 
know from our Copyrighted “Key” and “Help- 
Suggestions” just what to do when conditions 
are not normal. 


Value of Specializing 


Ours is the only laboratory in the country that 
specializes in these examinations. We have 
steadily refused to be side-tracked into other and 
We have been content 
to look forward to securing a reputation for in- 
telligent, accurate service second to nothing in 
the country—a reputation which comes only from 
constant specializing. And judging by the com- 
ments and testimonials we receive each day we 
have long ago secured this reputation and we 
always intend to keep it. 

As the President of a Life Insurance Co. said 
to me, when ordering the Bureau’s service: “I 
could have this done for nothing every day in 
t!: year, but I come to you because I know the 
value of having it done by specialists.” 

It is for this reason we have many Life In- 
surance officials on our books, one of them having 
written us from New York that our report is 
used by him as a guide in his examinations. 


These Tendencies to Trouble Sooner or Later 


Our years of experience has taught us that 

lly every man and woman will show a 
trace of Albumin or Sugar, sooner or later. And 
ntil the founding of the National Bureau of 
Analysis, in 1910, a convenient serivce was never 
nown by which these first traces could be dis- 
covered in time for correction. 


Why Thousands Die in Prime of Life 
Che lack of this timely information has been 









the direct cause of the harvest of death from 
Bright's di ase and diabetes during the last 30 
years which caused the famous Dr. Senn to say 
n one of his lectures : “Bright’s disease and 
dia etes are carrying off, each year, thousands 
of our best men and women in the prime of 
 . 


ne Bureau’s first subscriber, who started the 
rvice in 1910, did not show a tendency to kidney 
e until the second report of his eighth 
; After noting: a trace of albumin present, 
us report added: “A minute amount of Albu- 
t can real from causes that are transitory 
ne condition should be watched.” 
ut how can he watch it”? you ask, 
vy simply turning to No. 5, “Albumin,” on 
ack page of his report where under “Help- 
ons,” he is told the principal nitro- 
genous of he should avoid in order to give 
Is ys less work to do. 
H tells us he has followed the simple sug- 
‘Stions to the letter. And he shows it, for his 
just mailed him, says: “Condition 
This specimen is normal. No 
esent, and all other tests show normal.” 


Your Life Sweet to You 


ce is valuable to every man. Millions 

cena upon his life or death but 

1 life is equally sweet and his loss 

elt just as keenly by his dear ones if 

00 a week clerk as if he earns $20.00 

t the head of some giant industrial 

\nd while the great majority of our 

bers are men of wealth it is not because 

Me annual fee, for that is within the reach 
© ety Man Or woman. 
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Another Example 
“I believe you saved my life”! 


Many voluntary expressions of the value of 
my Life Lengthening Service, like the following, 
are constantly being received. A well known Chi- 
cago attorney phoned me: “I wondered what your 
game was when your salesman took my applica- 
tion. I thought I saw through it when my first 
report showed over 3 per cent of Sugar and a 
trace of Albumin present. But a famous specialist 
I consulted found just what you did. I am going 
to follow the diet indicated in your ‘Helpful 
Suggestions’ and try to improve this condition. 
pe it is I am mighty glad I came to you when I 

id. 

In the 12 months since receiving our service, 
being guided by our “Helpful Suggestions,” his 
record shows as follows: 

First report—Sugar, 3.12 per cent with a trace 
of albumin. 

Second report—Sugar, 1.2 
of albumin. 

Third report—Sugar, 1.04 per cent and no al- 
bumin. 

Fourth report—Sugar, 0.63 per cent, no albumin. 

In his last report, just sent to him, the “Re- 
marks” read: “Tests for the presence of Sugar 
in this specimen give negative results and other 
conditions show normal.” He has acknowledged 
it by again phoning me: “I knew nothing of my 
condition when I joined your Bureau and I be- 
lieve you have saved my life.” 


A Typical Case 

The above is a typical case of many similar 
instances where the ganger signal is seen by our 
examiners and intelligently explained to the sub- 
scriber who wants to know the truth about his 
tendency to disease based on accurate analyses. 

We want you with us if you are willing to do 
as he did and follow the simple suggestions to 
which we may have to point, sooner or later, 
in your quarterly reports. But don’t order the 
service unless you want to use it as a means to 
increase your efficiency and a guide to help you 
live to a vigorous old age. We want only those 
who will note the suggestions to which we point, 
when necessary, and thus aid us in the remark- 
able record we are making. 


Men Die Suddenly Every Day! Why? 


Men die every day who have been apparently 
in the full flush of glorious health. You hear of 
it and marvel. Why? Because they didn’t know 
when the disease was beginning to get hold of 
them. They frequently look better and feel 
better, due to the invigorating influence of the 
poison in their system. They lived in a fool’s 
paradise and died a fool’s death, for any man is 
a fool who will not do for his body what he 
would do for a piece of machinery. 


Live to Vigorous Old Age 


And so I say no one can afford to be without 
this service. It displays the danger signal when 
tendencies to trouble first appear—long before 
they reach the danger-point. It is necessary to 
know when these internal organs need attention 
if you would live to a vigorous old age. And 
you can know with no trouble and but a nominal 
cost per year. Don’t be afraid to know the truth 
There is nothing in our reports to f-ighten 
anyone. 


The Service Appreciated by Big Business 


The most significant feature of the success of 
our movement is that among our subscribers 
are the biggest, brainiest, most powerful men 
in the country. A roster of our membership 
reads like “Who’s Who in America.” 

Five years ago two Chicago Rotarians, already 
receiving this service, urged me to join the Ro- 
tary Club of Chicago. 

They said that while the object of the club was 
not to offer a field for the exploiting of any 
member’s business, the Rotary motto, “He profits 
most who serves best,” is peculiarly applicable to 
such a service as mine. 

I applied for membership and was accepted. 

As the object of my work became known it 
appealed to many of the members at once and 
naturally I am pleased to number among my most 
enthusiastic subscribers one hundred and thirty- 
seven members of this club. 

That proves that really brainy men who do 
things appreciate the great work we are doing. 


5 per cent and a trace 
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These men know that their lives are precious 
not only to themselves and to their families but 
to the vast interests they serve, and they take 
this means of Health Assurance to protect their 
health and their business interests. 

As an indication of the character of our sub- 
scribers we give the names of a few leading 
corporations, officials or employees of which are 
taking our service: 

American National Red Cross 

Armour & Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

Chicago Bar Association 

R. G. Dun & Company 

Elgin Watch Company 

General Chemical Company 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Illinois Bankers Association 

Kewanee Boiler Company 

Lackawanna Steel Company 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

New York Central R. R. 

Pennsylvania Lines 

Quaker Oats Company 

Rotary Club of Chicago (137 members) 

Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Shipbuilding Commission, 
Swift & Company 

The Raybestos Company 
Union Stock Yards & Transit Company 
United States of America (Government) 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


A Crusade Against Preventable Disease 


Washi 


igton, D. | 


This work is a crusade against preventable dis- 
ease and the “average length of life” among our 
subscribers will some day astonish the world. 

The President of a well known New York 
publishing company recently declared that the 
National Bureau of Analysis had taken the big- 
gest step forward in health protection ever made 
in this country. 

Your mirror reflects your external self. It’s a 
true reflection. You never question it. And so it 
is with our reports; they reflect, through accu- 


rate analysis, the true condition of the internal 
1 


organs upon which your health and happiness 
most depend. The doctor can sound your lungs 
and listen to your heart, but he can’t sound your 
liver nor listen to your kidneys. 

You can subscribe right here and now. All you 
have to do is to fill out the coupon below with 


your name and address and mail it to the National 
Bureau of Analysis, 1920 Republic Building, 209 
S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. When your appli- 


cation is received, no matter where you live, our 
convenient mailing container will be sent you at 
once with sterilized bottle containing preserva- 
tive which guarantees the return of your specimen 
in proper condition for analysis—barring acci- 
dent. As soon as your specimen is returned it 
will be analyzed and you will receive a report 
in full with recommendations. Then you will 
receive the container every 90 days. The sub- 

‘ription is $12.00 for a full year. There are 


no other 

Do it now, before you forg little act 
may add twenty years to your life and insure you 
good health always. 


expenses, 





—— USE THIS COUPON 


FRANK G. SOULE, Rotarian, Pres. 
1926 Republic Bldg., 209 S. State St., 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
You may enter my name as a sub- 
scriber for your Life Lengthening 
Service for one year You are to 
make a chemical and microscopical ex 
2 lation ery ninety days d y the 
year ¢ my subscription and render 
report on same. Each report is t y parison 
witl nd | [ } 
right il Sugges ns You are to 
kee] t con- 
fiden 2. 
1” 
{ddress 
City and State 
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Grand Rapids in the Limelight 
“RAND RAPIDS is to be included in 





Loose one of the trans-continental aerial 
Leaf Binders | sail routes to be established in 1919, un- 
; der plans which have been worked out by 
For Every Possible Postmaster General Burleson. 
Loose Leaf Use. Grand Rapids has been definitely selected as 
There are Proudfit Loose Leaf binders one of the places whose size and industrial life 
for every possible use. There are stock entitle it to designation as a main line station in 
“‘fillers"’ for these binders adapted to hun- | the new aerial service. The selection of a suit- 
dreds of business uses. These binders are . ey ° ae 
simple, compact and capable of unlimited able landing station is under w ay. 
eapenenn. They aie ane See: Poe By order of the War Industries Board in Wash- TRY A 


serve space. You can systematize your 


business with Proudfit Loose Leaf Products, | ington all restrictions on the manufacture of | ggqy7- ”? 
| furniture have been rescinded. The furniture Victor Metal Basket 


Write for our ‘Seven Club Booklets’. : ; 
They tell you what you can do with Proud- | industry goes on a peace footing at once. Lead- | 1 will please you, asit is pleasing thousands 
fit Loose Leaf binders and “fillers. ers of “The Furniture City” are preparing for the | of users in offices and homes. It comes in 


| January market. The city is humming with various finishes to harmonize with other 
: furniture. It is all metal—therefore fire- 


| ee eee ° e C 
| activity and plans for big business in 1919. proof and safe. Looks good and gives yeas | 
THE | _ Inquiries of all Rotarians concerning Grand of service. Sold by all first class dealers 
| Ranide and deals ile padenlictas . ai ale SEND FOR CATALOG 
OOSE, AF Rapids and its rapi ly - de ing industrial activity, It illustrates and describes our complete line 
ie EfE as indicated by the advertisers on these pages, of metal baskets, desks, bond boxes, ta bles, et: 
will be answered by Lee H. Bierce, Secret . . 
paler ice, Bierce, Secretary of | )etal Office Furniture Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. the Gran Resi mmociation of GC 
, 1e Grand Rapids Association of Commerce. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in a!l Principal Cities 


STEEL CUPBOARDS ae 














Ask any one of our four thousand 
merchants what New Way Methods 
have meant—ask about the In- 
creased Volume, gained as a result 
of Better Display and Better Store , 
Service—ask about Reduced Over- 


head and Depreciation, and inquire, 





> For Readjustment 
Use Macey Facilities 





; : i Efh- I 

Gene’ siness, in its evol lution ey a war also, regarding the Increased : 
to a pe isis, al y is confronted with j ization as a 
many ha -€Ting probiems oO f me tho and ciency of the store organizat P “ 
comune whole. Then decide how soon this 

Executives who are today preparing to grap- e . . » th 
ple with the ms of readjustment to the great influence is to increase ti c 
new order of t s, can look to our organ- = ° s \ 
ization with confidence div idends of your business. 

| 

Twenty-five years of experience in coping . 
with es problems of big ger pal mae oi 0 
expanding and in the course of evolution— es ave | 4 Sh y 
equipped us to meet just such emergencies Grand Rapi S Ow k 

We have hundreds of representatives in as {: & ; 
many cities thri ughor it the country. They will | ase ompany 0 
suggest the pro per filing systems ar apm oof the 4 f = 
filix g equipment that is not m erely helpf l but Main Office and Factory : ” 
essential to present day business. | GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

We place our facilities and experience at you 
comm: » 1. . Es ' ’ Adaptable in all offices for Records, Stationery, Office Epolsee, Tools, IUFACTUR 

etc. Has adjustable shelves with or without Vertical Dividers. Branch Factory LUTKE MANUFACT! 
Service and Superior Quality, at reasonable prices. Also a complete CO., Portland, Ore. 


line of Steel Lockers, W ardrobes and Shelvir ig. Write for catalog. - 
Licensed Canadian Mfrs., JONES BROS. & 


7 y | 
} TERRELL’S : 
he Macey Co tite 77 EQUIPMENT Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
° 5 COMPANY Branch Offices and Salesrooms Principal ‘ 


SRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN GRAND RAPIDS 
| "at Rotarian MICHIGAN — 
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The “Satellite” Is 


Portable and Indestructible 


Here isthe peer of 
all type-writetr 
stands. It will please 
your stenographer 
Saves fatigue, be- 
cause adjustable to 
any position. 
More work is 
possible with 


The “Satellite” Stand 


Figures show that 10% 
to 20% more work is pos- 
sible when operators use 
this stand for their ma- 
chines—whether typewrit- 
ers, adding of calculating 
machines. ou can move it 
about. Rollson castors 
Saves space. All metal 
except top. Wears for- 
ever. 


30 Days Free Trial 


We will iet you try 
the “Satellite” for 30 days free and take it back if you 
don't want it. We pay charges. 

Send for our folder giving all de- 

tails concerning ‘*Satellite’’ models. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 
418-438 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











































Home of 
THE JAMES BAYNE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Producers of the 
highest grade of 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTOGRAVURE 
ENGRAVING PRINTING 











Quotations and Samples on Kequest 


Mention this Magazine 
L. A. WERRY, Sec. Rotarian 
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and NOW! 
Do it Directly 


HE transition from a war basis to 

| normal commercial business has 

come—much more quickly than we 

expected. With as little delay as possible, 

plans must be perfected and the necessary 

material produced for an aggressive 
campaign. 

Many firms were unprepared—have not 
all their literature ready for instant action. 
And they are short of salesmen to do the 
needed work. 

Direct-by-mail advertising can do much 
toward the correction of these conditions. 
It can quickly and effectively place your 
story before your customers everywhere. 
It can make up the lost time by getting to 
all your prospects simultaneously. 

Whatever you are contemplating — 
catalog, booklets, mailing pieces, or a full 
campaign —let us show you how Cargill 
Service can help you. 


The Cargill Company 
Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








ee Mold Electrotypes 
Save You Money 


Lead mold, steel-faced electro- 
types are fast taking the place of 
duplicate original half-tones for 
high-grade printing—particularly 
for multi-color work. 


We Give Unusual Service 


Our service to manufacturers furnishing 
dealers with newspaper cuts is more than 
ordinarily good. Numerous customers 
know this. We will be glad to tell about 
our printing plates and service to those 
who are interested. 

Two Complete Plants 


Grand Rapids Electrotype Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Henry L. Adzit, Rotarian 


Adzit Electrotype Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
D. S. Medbury, Mgr., Rotarian 
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Cares: Cobthincs for 
Homes, Clubs, Lodges 


[Space-Saving—Sanitary—Practical 


These garment carriers provide a 
practical, sanitary and space-saving 
method of keeping your wardrobe. 
They can be built into any closet or 
wardrobe at small expense. 

The telescope slide, mounted on heavy 
roller bearings, makes it easy to bring the 
entire wardrobe into view in a twinkling. 
No delay—no bother. Made in various 
sizes to fit all requirements. 

Write NOW for circular and prices. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 


Successors to John Knape Machine Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














Pantlind Hotel 


550 Rooms 


A Perfectly Appointed Modern Hotel 


Delightful Atmosphere—Maximum 
of Comfort at Minimum Cost. 


European Plan 


Pantlind Hotel Company. 


Operators 
Fred Z. Pantlind, Rotarian 
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Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


an 





“JUST AS GOOD’? as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 


SPEED—ACCURACY—DURABILITY 











MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
SAFE FOR SUCCESS! 


The time is now to establish in 
business those things that create 
efficiency, promote confidence 
and are economical. 


EGRY REGISTER 
SYSTEMS 


commend themselves to your favorable 
consideration, as being entirely in 
accord with the needsof business and 
the code of success 


The 
Eery Register 
Company 


(M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr.) 


Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 
BETTER BUSINESS 














Rotary 
Club 
Seals 


Let Fellow Rotarians here, 
there and everywhere know 
you are Rotarian. , 


Printed in one or more colors 
on our extra double gummed 
plated paper. 


Send for samples and Special Club 
Prices. 


Fenton Label Company 
(Incorporated) 
Manufacturers of 


Gummed Labels 
Advertising Stickers 


9th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia 
. Miner Fenton, President 
Member Philadelphia Rotary Club 


Parcel Post 























THE BEST TAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


are made in Toledo 


Toledo Tap & Die Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


R, L. ELLERY, President, Rotarian 
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Club News 


(Continued from page 33) 


has been succeeded by John E. Davies. The othe, 
was the promotion of Rotarian C. §. Cotteral] 
from the position of superintendent of the Cang. 
dian Pacific Railway, stationed at Medicine Hat, 
to the position of assistant general superintep. 
dent of the coast division, which will make i 
necessary for him to move his home to Vancouver. 


® 


Deportation of Germans 
Interned in U. S. Is Urged 


The Rotary Club of New Orleans, La., has 
adopted a resolution urging that Germans jp. 
terned in the United States or otherwise punish 
because of treasonable utterances or violent acts 
against the government or against the government 
of any of the other allies, shall be sent back to 
Germany and forbidden entrance into the United 
States or any of its possessions. The reason given 
for the advocacy of such a procedure is that the 
release of such persons after the war or after their 
terms of punishment have been completed and 
their living in the United States would be a 
continuous danger to the government and its loyal 
citizens. Other Rotary clubs in the United States 
will be askt to take similar action and to bring 
the matter before their senators and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and President Wilson. 


® 


Rotary Jewelers Buy Two 
Red Cross Life Memberships 


At the meeting of the jewelers’ vocational sec- 
tion of International Rotary held at the Kansas 
City convention last June a motion was past 
appropriating $50 from the section treasury to be 
donated to the Canadian Red Cross Society in 
honor of the election of Stuart H. Lees of Ham- 
ilton, Ont., as chairman of the section. Chairman 
Lees tried to find some way in which the money 
could be devoted to an international war fund, but 
he and International Secretary Perry were unable 
to locate such a fund. Lees then purchased two 
life memberships at $25 each in the Canadian 
Red Cross Society, in the names of Rotarian E. 
H. Jaccard of Kansas City, Mo., past chairman 
of the jewelers’ section, and of Rotarian W. F. 
Brewer of Toledo, Ohio, past secretary of the 
section. 








® 





More Movie Smiles for 
Soldiers Sent by Cincinnati 

Following the activity of other Rotary clul 
filming the relatives of soldiers in their commv- 


nity in anticipation of sending this moving p! : ture 
to France as a cheer-up to the boys behind the 
lines, the Cincinnati club pulled off the stunt 


Sunday, November 17th, in the Zoological Gar- 
den. It was conducted in this place for \ 
purposes: first, that there might be privacy 
limiting the crowd by charging admission, 40° 


secondly, to promote their own Zoological Garden 
at a time when the attendance is not very sr¢t. 
In return the management of the zoo was Very 
kind in donating a portion of the gate rece!p's ate 


the club toward defraying the expense of filming 
the picture. } 
The club was fortunate in having a comms: 
sioned government moving picture produce! in 
the person of Clarence Runey, under whose «rec 
tions the preparations were made. The local pa- 
pers were very liberal in giving space to rea h the 
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inhabitants of Cincinnati and Hamilton county 
with boys in France. 

As a spectacular feature, the club arranged to 
have Lieutenant Clarence Doerger and Lieutenant 
Brown fly from St. Louis to Cincinnati. The 
aviators were met at the Hamilton County Golf 
Grounds by a delegation of Rotarians, with the 
Rotarian band of twenty pieces. Following the 
reception they circled the city, dropping ten thou- 
sand notices of the picture which was to be taken 
the following Sunday. 

In addition to this, a large automobile ‘truck 
covered the streets in the city and suburbs with 
brass band announcing the filming of the picture. 
Cooperation was invited in the various Mother 
s, Father clubs and other organizations which 
had adopted units, asking them to notify the 
parents and relatives of the soldiers. 

The Rotarians turned out to a man. Under 
the supervision of Frank J. Zumstein and Rota- 
in "Ralph A. Tingle, past presidents of the 
_ the members were arranged in groups of five 
to ten, each group having in charge the organiz- 
ing of a division consisting of two hundred per- 
sons, six abreast. 

That the picture might be of greater interest 
to the boys and not become monotonous, there 
were inserted in it various pieces of film showing 
the recent victory parade, well-known places of 

terest and various activities of the Liberty Loan 


nd War Chest campaigns. The picture was run 

) | picture house preparatory to sending it 

to France. It is a two-reel film, showing over ten 

housand Cincinnati people, and consumes nearly 
y minutes. 


The government has agreed to see that the pic- 
ture is shown in the various huts in localities 
where Cincinnati boys are stationed and the in- 
habitants of Cincinnati hope that these “Smiles 
from the Home Folks” may be a bit of cheer 
which will sustain the boys until they greet in 
reality the smiles that await them when they 


ret} 
return. 





® 
YS 
Rotarians Build Community House 


A $40,000 community house has been built thru 
the efforts of the Rotarians of Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma (the old Eleventh District) at 
Junction City, Kans., as a part of the War Camp 
Community Service work in those states, in which 
the Rotarians have taken a leading part. The 
building was dedicated recently, the affair being 

of the biggest events of the kind in the his- 

y of the city. The money for the building was 
raised by the Rotarians. 

Those who participated in the dedication cere- 
mony included Charles W. Dawson of Muskogee, 
wno was governor of the Eleventh Rotary Dis- 
trict last year; Hiram Martin, governor of the 
same Rotary district this year, and Cecil Howes 
of the Topeka Rotary Club, who was secretary 

he district committee appointed to represent 

1 the community work. 
Major-General Leonard Wood, commandant of 
amp Funston, was present, and also the Twen- 
lieth Regiment band from Camp Funston and 
tae M. O. T. C. band from Fort Riley. General 


Wood cepted the community house on behalf 
‘ the soldiers, praising the work which Rotarians 
fave done outside the military camps for the men 


uniform. Colonel Waterman, commandant of 
Fort Riley, made a short speech of acceptance on 
behalf of the men of his camp. 

The building, completely equipt, was turned 
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You See Art 
Posters Displayed 


throughout your city on large panels 25 feet long 
by 11 feet high, with green frames and a white 
mat between the poster and the green frame. 


Do you know how they are produced, and how 
the national advertiser is able to have his litho- 
graphed posters displayed in a few towns or a few 
states, or in over 8,000 cities of the United States 
and Canada on the same day? 


Have you ever looked into the cost, the flexibility 
and the color value of Poster Advertising r 


Have you ever realized that Poster Advertising 
can be seen every day by the advertiser’s sales- 
men, the wholesaler and his salesmen, the retailer 
and his clerks, as well as the consumer. 


Have you ever realized that Poster Advertising 
helps you to secure greater results from the adver- 
tising mediums you are now using P 


Have you ever used Poster Advertising as an 
advertising medium P 


Our organization is at your service (without 
obligation to you) should you desire further 
information. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Pster Advertising in the United States and Canaca 
SS VW est Ow Street 

Bessemer Building 


New York City 
Pitts hur gh -Pa 


Offices in 
Chicago, Buffalo, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland. 
Canadian Representative The Wadsworth-Nathanson Co., Toronto, Canada 
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“WYLKEDIN” 
SUITS, COATS & SKIRTS| 


are made in 
Edinburgh, | 
Scotland, from | 
the ever-fa- | 
mous real | 
Scotch Tweeds | 
—Harris, Shet- | 
land, and St. | 
Kilda Tweeds, 
and Scotch | 
Home-spuns. 
The name 
“Wylkedin” 
carries with it 
the guarantee 
of the materials 
being all wool. 
The tailoring 
and finish of 
the garments 
are of the high- 
est class. 





Wylkedin Suit and Coat 


SPECIAL ‘*‘TRIAL”’ OFFER 


As an inducement to retailers, in districts where thi: ‘‘Wyl- 
Hf 1 being sold, to give them a 











kedin” garments are not already L 

fair trial and prove their excellent selling powers, AJexander | 

Wilkie offers to supply the following lot: | 
5D COGS DE oon vc cennsavasedconeesiace deus $25.00 Ea. 

BS WERTHOTCORES AE .. oc escceveccsesocovesvers 21.50 Ea, | 
The Costume Coats are lined throughout with Satin, and th 
Weathercoats are lined with same in Shoulders and Sleevese | 

} 
New “Wylkedin’’ List sent on application. 

| 
Why not apply for a ““Wylkedin"’ Sole Agency Appointment | 
for your city? 


ALEXANDER WILKIE | 


55-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N. B. | 


KARPEN FURNITURE 














The ultimate in furniture value. Good 
design—-dependable upholstery. Assured 
by this mark of quality. 
Sold by furniture dealers 


S. KARPEN 








Guaranteed 
& BROS. [xe 
CHICAGO a a 





NEW YORK 








LPA Half-Back Union Suits 
of Ri Lock-in-One Two Piece Garments 
eA Rotarian Troduct 


eo ; vo 
for Particular Men 
he 


DELPARK Inc. *tresivext 








UNDERWEAR Broadway at 3] st.St. New Yor 
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over to the local committee, free of debt, and a 
check for $1,000 for extra furnishings as needed, 
was thrown in for good measure. 

® 
Inter-Club Atteandance Contest 
Started by I. A. of R. C. 

The directors of International Rotary have 
approved a plan whereby more use will be made 
of the monthly reports of attendance at club 
meetings, and friendly inter-club attendance con- 
tests have been started. 

The clubs in International Rotary have been 
divided according to the number of members into 
three classes: Class A, clubs having over 200 
members; Class B, clubs having between 100 and 
200 members, and Class C, clubs having less than 
100 members. The reason for this division is that 
the percentage of attendance is usually in inverse 
proportion to the size of the club, and it would 
not be fair to place the large club upon the same 
basis as the smaller clubs. 

Each month when the condensed summary of 
attendance is publisht in the International Secre- 
tary’s Weekly Letter from Headquarters, there 
will be publisht a list of the ten highest clubs in 
each class. The following, which is the report for 
October, is given as an illustration: 


DIVISION A 
Minneapolis, 85.6; Toronto, Ont., 59.2; Lin- 
coln, Neb., 57.2; Houston, Tex., 55.4; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 54.1; Syracuse, N. Y., 54.1; Milwaukee, Wis., 
46.6; Kansas City, Mo., 44.3; Dallas, Tex., 43.7; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 40.8. 
DIVISION B 
Birmingham, Ala., 88.8; Newark, N. J., 81.7; 
Denver, Colc., 78.8; Davenport, Iowa, 77.6; 
Tampa, Fla., 76.2; Tulsa, Okla., 75.4; Atlanta, 
Ga., 75.3; Omaha, Neb., 75; Montgomery, Ala., 
74; Montreal, Que., 72.8. 


DIVISION C 

Junction City, Kan., 92.3; Pocatello, Idaho, 
91.6; Hot Springs, Ark., 91.1; Newton, Kan., 
90.9; Kearney, Neb., 90; Winfield, Kan., 89.2; 
Twin Falls, Idaho, 88; Miami, Okla., 87.8; Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., 86.3; Carthage, Mo., 85. 

Figures will appear before the names of those 
clubs which are publisht more than one month 
in succession in either class. For instance, the 
second month the club is in the first class it will 
have the figure “2” before it, third month “3,” 
and so on; but if it misses a month it will go 
back to the beginning and have to start over 
again. 

Only those clubs whose reports have come thru 
the District Governors’ hands to the Headquarters 
office by the 15th of the month will be considered 
in the competition. Every Governor will insist 
upon receiving reports from his clubs by the Sth 
of each month. 

It is believed that a little friendly competition 
for “first honors” will be an incentive to all clubs 
to increase their attendance. 

® 


4 


Club Pledges $10,000 in W. S. S. . 
Following the drive for War Savings Stamps 
the Elkins (W. Va.) Rotary Club was the under- 
writer for $10,000 pledges for stamps which rep- 
resented pledges in addition to those given by 


the members during campaign week. 
®) 











Rotarians Finance Community Cannery 
The Community Cannery, funds for the launch- 
ing of which were secured by the Winston-Salem 
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For Every Cleaning 


Purpose 


No matter how difficult 
your particular Cleaning 
or dust removal problem, 
you can solve it quickly 
and economically with a 


TUEC 


Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Destructive dust wreaks 
damage and ruin. Many 
other forms of dust can be 
salvaged with high proft, 

Let us advise you. No 
obligations. Write today, 


The United 
Electric Company 


CANTON 
OHIO 





Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 
29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the 
wives, daughters and women friends 
of fellow Rotarians to stop at his hotel 
when visiting the metropolis unac- 
companied. 

There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of 
five or more a large room at $1.00 per 
day per person. A special feature is our 
excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 
cents; dinner at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protec 
tion, all important to the woman trav- 
eler in the metropolis, are found at the 
Martha Washington in their highest 
degree. 

Illustrated booklet, “‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
227 New York women, sent Free. 


x 








Mechanical Engineer. _ Patent Attorney and Expert. 
20 years’ experience in Patents and Practical Engineering. 


Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


PATENTS IN CANADA Herbert J. S. Dennison 


(Rotarian 
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THE LANDERS BROS. CO. | 


LE Ue 


UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE | 





Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp Cotton 
Goods, etc., for 


Wis SloMuU sts 


and 


AUTOMOBILES 
Mohair and Auto Top Materia! 
Artificial Leather— Rubber Cloth 

Canvas Innersoling for Shoe Manufacturer 


THE LANDERS BROTHERS COMPAN * 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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(N. C.) Rotary Club, recently closed the first 
n with a most excellent record. Nearly 7,000 


season 

cans of fruit and vegetables were “put up,” much 
of which otherwise would have been wasted. The 
woman’s committee of the Council of National 


Defense, who conducted the cannery, contemplate 
department for next year. 
® 


a drying 





Rotary Service in Fighting “Flu.” 
the call came for volunteers to help 
stamp out the influenza epidemic, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Rotarians answered promptly and made 
elves useful in many ways. A Rotary com- 
i ls, Rotarians were on duty thruout the day 
nd into the night at the emergency hospitals, 
many Rotarians enlisted as ambulance drivers and 
attendants, and many more aided in a health 
survey of the city. 

The Rotary Club of Tampa, Fla., was placed 
in charge of emergency relief for influenza vic- 
tims and establisht a hospital where more than 
one hundred patients were treated. 


Thru the activity of Rotarian J. R. Hobbins 
of Great Falls, Mont., governor of District No. 
20, the Rotary Club of Great Falls stept into the 
breach during the influenza epidemic when it was 
apparent that the local Board of Health was not 
sufficiently organized to cope with the situation. 
Rotarian Hobbins took up the work in cooperation 
with the home service branch of the Red Cross 
and very quickly effected an organization of 
workers that checkt the epedemic. 


At the request of the mayor, the members of 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Rotary Club made a 
canvass of influenza cases in their city. Within a 
lay or two they had establisht an emergency 
hospital with the help of other public-spirited 
citizens, in which one hundred patients were 
immediately placed. 


The Rotary Club of Sacramento, Cal., took 
advantage of the famous California climate to 
get ahead of the influenza edict against enclosed 
meetings by holding its regular luncheons in 
Capital Park. 

The Sacramento club went to Oakland early in 
December one hundred strong and took charge 
of the program at a joint meeting with the Oak- 
land Rotary Club. 


® 





Rotary Institute for Chest Diseases 


The Rotary Club of Vancouver, D. C., has, 
with the cooperation of the Vancouver public, 
raised $75,000 for the erection, equipment and 
maintenance for one year of the Rotary Insti- 
tute for Chest Diseases. This is a free institu- 
tion for the prevention of tuberculosis. The 
building is under construction. 


® 





Rotarians Inspect Cannon Factory 


Members of the Rotary clubs of Albany and 
Troy, N. Y., were the guests recently of Col. 
G. G. Mettler, commandant of the United States 
arsenal at Watervliet, where they were given the 
unusual and interesting privilege of inspecting the 
‘argest cannon factory in the United States, each 
Process in the manufacture of the big guns being 
"plained in detail by officers of the arsenal. They 
"ere especially interested in the sixteen-inch coast 
‘elense rifle which, when completed, will fire a 


ra 


'500-pound shell a distance of thirty-five miles. 
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Perth Rotary Fete Nets 
£2,000 for Infirmary 


The Rotary Club of Perth, Scotland, held a 
two-day garden fete during September, the pro- 
ceeds of which were close on £2,000. This money 
was turned over to the Perth Royal Infirmary and 
Children’s Holiday Home at Pitlochry. There is 
now a permanent “Rotary” bed in Perth Infirmary 
and the Children’s Home has benefited to a very 
considerable extent. The fete was opened the 
first day by the Duke of Athol and the second 
day by Lord Provost Scott. 

®— 
Wheeling, W. Va., Has Club Publication 

The Rotary Club of Wheeling, W. Va., has in- 
stituted a clever little publication named The 
Lubricator. May it live and prosper. 





Minneapolis Sends Christmas 
Fund to Hospital in France 


The Minneapolis (Minn.) Rotary Club raised 
$1,500 and sent it to France for a Christmas 
celebration for Base Hospital No. 26—a hospital 
unit from Minneapolis. The money was used by 
the head nurse—a Minneapolis woman—to make 
Christmas a merry one for the staff and patients 
of the institution. 

— R 7 
Rotarians Supply Y. M. C. A. Equipment 

Thru the efforts of the Paterson (N. J.) Rotary 
Club, the Paterson Y. M. C. A. has been equipt 
with additional sleeping accommodations to help 


take care of soldiers and sailors visiting or pass- 
ing thru the city. Last fall the Y. M. C. A., at 
the request of the Rotary Club, opened its ac- 





urgent needs of the hour—for clerical labor, like every kind of 


labor, is becoming scarce. 


We can help you to achieve this time saving. 
show you how to save nearly a minute in the typing of every 


letter of average length. 


We can show you how to multiply these saved minutes 
We can show you how to expand the 


in every day’s work. 
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Save the 
Minutes 


and the hours 
will take care of 
themselves 
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Saving is the great 
National Problem to- 
day 
labor Say ing, 


SAVING. 


food saving, 


time 


Clerical time sav- 
ing is one of the most 


We can 





saved minutes into hours, days and weeks. 


Our latest improvement will do it. 


Itisa correspondence 


machine with an automatic indenting mechanism and its name 


is the 


Self Starting Remington 


The Self Starter is a Remington feature exclusively. 


Nothing else like it. 


Adds nothing to the cost of the machine. 


A demonstration is yours for the asking. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Cncorporated) 
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Absolute— 
| Hair Cloth— 


Absolute Hair Cloth is the 
highest cloth 
manufactured in this country; 
There is 


enough to it 


type of hair 


none other near 
to even take 
second place. 


Absolute Hair Cloth will give 
your customers perfect satis- 
faction, and as satisfied cus- 
tomers are your best adver- 
tisement, why not insist on 


the 
using Absolute Hair Cloth ? 


GEO. S. COX & BRO., Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 


clothing manufacturers 














Your 
Sample! 





This is 
Your Protection Against 
Labeling Troubles 


The name stamped in the cover identifies the original 
Myers Patent Tin Boxes—“The Label Sticks—It's Part 
of the Box.” The picture'shows the inside of the cover—the 
tin top under the card. You paste your /abel on the card 
board in the tin top and it never will’come off. Or, write 
on the cardboard and’save labels. Best quality ointment 
boxes; well made; carefully finished; not expensive. 14 oz. 
to 16.0z. Gilt Lacquered or Plain. Ask for them. Made by 





MYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President, 
of CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIBRE & CANVAS FORMS 


SOE OwnER 


ROTARIAN WILLARD C. RICHARDSON 
LYNN, MASS. 





Your Advertising 
" Booklets, folders, letters, <% 
display ads-will be’ 

have Madam help you - them 


J this year if you 
WAdam Advertising Service | 
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Your Concrete Floors 
Shall Never Dust Again 


You can dustproof them and 
waterproof them by simply flush- 
ing on the colorless liquid chem- 
ical hardener. 


APIDOLLTH 


TRADE MARK 
For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- 
land Cement converting it into a gran- 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable 
grip on the sand so that the friction of 
walking and trucking cannot grind it 
out. 

Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 

Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, 


proof-in-advance. 
DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


| 264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


| Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
| Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 


| 







































A Guard Against Infection 


The American people are the most 
educated of all nationalities. They 
know that infection is a bad thing and 
appreciate anything that has to do 


with food that is more hygienic and 
cleanly. That’s why 
The 





is a good talking point and brings the 
best trade to the milk dealers who use 
the; PERFECTION PULL CAPS. 


Write us for the name of your nearest dealer. 


HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
DEPARTMENT ‘‘H’”’ 


New York Office—1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th St. 








































| 
RTING GOD 
| Snow Shoes &SKii 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
ARL M. LAWRENCE - ROTARIAN - 


LYNN, MASS. 




















PROTECTS YOUR STATIONERY — SAVES TIME 
THE ONLY ALL STEEL STATIONERY FILE 


Fits in the desk drawer or separate with metal cover. Holds en- 
velopes long and short, 
legal and letter, car- 
bon and copy 
stamp box also 
movable and 
adjustable trays. 

Write for Catalog. 
CURRIER McCORD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






















commodations to transient soldiers and Sailors, 
but it was quickly seen that the facilities were 
inadequate, and many had to be turned away 
even after easy chairs and couches had bea 
turned into beds. The Rotary Club raiseq $1.50 
among its membership to equip the second hoo 
of the building as an additional dormitory, 


® 


War Chest “Stunts 


During the War Chest campaign in Newark 
Ohio, the Rotary Club had charge of “stypi° 
for the week, and was successful in putting op 
several novelties that brought good financial re. 
sults. They included parades, band concers 
speaking, and special nights, etc. 

At each corner of the public square were erecte; 
log huts named “Y. M. C. A.”, etc. Ladies work. 
ing for these organizations were in charge of the 
huts where articles were sold. 

A big feature was the “Kaiser Board,” cop. 
sisting of large billboard representation of the 
kaiser, the crown prince and Hindenburg, with 
heads made of metal and hung loose. When , 
head was hit by a baseball a loud gong rang 

The Rotarians also operated a “War Chest P2- 
trol” wagon, which gathered up people and took 
them before a “judge,” who fined them from a 
quarter to five dollars. One evening the regular 
city police patrol station was raided and the 
entire force on duty was arrested, including the 
mayor and the chief of police. Most “prisoners” 
had friends whom they wanted arrested. 

The Rotary promoted stunts netted more than 
$4,000 for the fund. 








® 


eS 


Memorials for Soldiers 

The Rotary Club of Bloomington, Ind. nas 
taken the lead in a movement for the erec tion « of 
a suitable memorial to honor all soldiers from the 
county in the war. The names and records of al 
soldiers, whether killed, wounded or unharme(, 
will be properly noted on the memorial. The 
money will be raised by public subscription 

Thru the initiative of the Rotary Club o 
Chester, Pa., a temporary memorial shait 
honor of Chester soldiers who died on the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium was erected. The 
official French military band, brought to Chester 
by the Sun Shipbuilding Company, took part 1 
the dedication ceremonies. 

The Tampa (Fla.) Rotary Club has taken te 
initiative in a plan to erect a2 permanent memoria 
to men from Tampa who lost their lives in U 
war. The club has already erected a temporaty 
memorial, which is to be replaced; an aud 
and-armory as a permanent memorial is the 
which seems to meet with most favor. 

® 
New Haven Tries Ladies’ Night 


eq 





The Rotary Club of New Haven, Conn., ha¢ 
its first ladies’ night meeting in October, wi 
such success that the most skeptical was ¥ 
over to the idea. Members of the club believe 
that attendance at the regular Tuesday | vad 


will be better because of the ladies’ nigit. 


feature of the meeting was a talk by Suzanne 





Silvercruys, daughter of the chief justice 
Belgium. 
® —_ 
Victrolas and Books for Naval \"'ps ) 
The Rotary Club of Seattle, Wash., has supp!" 
two ships of the United States Navy with \iclt™ 
las—the Eastport and the West Pool. WV — 
u 
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West Pool, a navy transport, was ticc 
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Seattle at the coal bunkers, the Rotary Club 
learned ‘hat this ship had been overlookt wher 
books, sweaters and Victrolas had been supplied 
- the navy. The club got busy at once, ordered 
: Victrola and two dozen records for the ship, 
city librarian arranged for a library, and 
cot the promise of the Red Cross to supply sweat- 
ars within a short time. 
———) 

Old Newspapers Bring $1,780 
for Belgium Clothing Workshops 

At the request of the Red Cross arid the 
Woman’s Council of Defense, the Reading (Pa.) 
Rotary Club undertook the task of collecting 
old newspapers, which were to be sold and the 
proceeds sent to clothing workshops in Belgium 
where old clothes are repaired and rehabilitated 
for use. They collected 118 tons of paper, which 
brought $1,780, Rotarians contributing the use 

their cars for the collection. 
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Junior Boys’ Working Reserve Work 


In response to a feeling among the younger 
boys who, because of their age, could not join 
the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, the 
Rotary Club of Newton, Kan., organized and 
conducted a Junior Boys’ Working Reserve. At a 
recent meeting of the boys and the club the 
results were announced and were considered very 
good. The total amount earned by the fifty-nine 
boys enrolled was $2,764, a good part of which 
the boys had invested in War Savings Stamps. 
The boys were given a free swim, dinner and a 
general good time as a reward for their good work. 


® 


Club Has Mobilization Chart 


The Newton (Kan.) Rotary Club has compiled 
a very effective and unique plan for a quick mo- 
bilization of the members of the club. A chart 
was made of all the members of the club and when 
the president wishes to call a special meeting he 
calls two men; each of these two men calls two 
ther members, etc., the exact two men to be 
called by each member having been agreed upon 
beforehand. In this manner, all the members of 
the club will receive notice of the meeting and 
no one person will have much work in connection 
with it. 





=) 


® 


Sheep Day at Madison, Wis. 


The Rotary Club of Madison, Wis., recently 
had a “Sheep Day,” when the boy sheep raisers 
i the county were the guests of the club. This 
meeting was one of the means by which the 





| Rotarians of Madison have undertaken to break 


down the artificial barriers existing between city 
and country and to tie the people of the country 
and the people of the city closer together on 
terms of friendship and better understanding. 
There were sixty boys present as guests of the 
lub who had participated in the sheep raising 
Clubs campaign in the county, started last spring 
ty the Association of Commerce and the County 
Council of Defense. 





® 
Old Members Write to New 
The Rotary Club of El Paso, Texas, has inau- 
gurated a plan to make men newly elected to 
membership feel at home as quickly as possible. 
Every time a man is elected to membership every 
other member is requested in the weekly notice 
‘om the secretary to write a letter to him wel- 
‘oming him into the club and urging him to attend 
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A Midget in Size— A Giant in Power 





THROTTLE 
ADJUSTING 
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excess 



































Frank Jennings, of THe RorariAwn staff, 


says: “It has made my Ford over into a | 


different car. It gives me more power, 
handles a whole lot easier, and what is quite 
important, I am getting much better mile- 
age. I can throttle down to less than five 
miles an hour on high and the pick-up is 


wonderful.”’ 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money | 


refunded. Will quickly pay for itself in 


extra power and economy. 


Write for further particulars. 


An excellent proposition for dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The National Equipment Co. 


E. G. Atkins, Sec., Rotarian 


123 So. Racine Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Cold 





Weather 
| Motoring ~| 
he FS 
Bs No danger of radiator freezing. F 
i Saves expense for repairs. Pro- [ij 
bes. motesefficiency. Madeof fabric : 
& 2 


leather with moleskin back. 








ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


16 W. 61st St., New York ¢ City 
2007 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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| was Saved with Paper” 





His canoe among the bull- 
rushes was of papyrus! 
Many modern Moseses are 
using paper to save. 


They're wrapping dairy and 
meat products, tea, coffee and 
spices, and other foods in 
vegetable parchment and 
waxed paper and thereby 
gaining genuine protection 
as well as cutting the cost 
of the wrapper in many 
cases. 
Paper packages of a permanent nature 
will be used even more extensively after 
the war, during the economy erfa. 
Why not look into the matter now? 


KALAMAZOO 
CY", VEGETABLE 
inetd «6h PARCHMENT 
erie COMPANY 
PAPER KALAMAZOO 
MICHIGAN 

















OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


Our Specialty—Service, U.S., and 
Allied Flags—All Sizes. Spe- 


cial prices on application. 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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| YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the doings of 


BRITISH ROTARY CLUBS! 


You heard at Kansas City what your British Brothers are doing. 
| Keep your knowledge up to date by reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” | 


The Magazine of British Rotary | 


Subscription Two Dollars a Year—Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and addressand two dollars to Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R.C., 
office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. He will forward them. | 





By placing your advertisement in ‘The Rotary Wheel,” you will appeal directly 
to 2000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, retailers. 
You could not choose a better medium. Rates moderate. Obtainable from 
Frank R. Jennings (address as above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Sec’y 
sritish Association of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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With its matchless reliability and | 
ever readiness is making perma- 
nent records today of the most 
important activities throughout 
the world, 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you register (R) 
Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
—— and ey Round Table luncheon 
every day at thi > isiting i 
.L. E. Waterman Company always welcome. Toe en 


191 Broadway, New York EGLO SE La 


= OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
| | the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place, 
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| ROTARY BANKS EVERYWHERE | Made in all sizes according to the official design as 
: adopted by the International Association of Rotary 
Hl Depository for I. A. of R. C. | Clubs. Write for particulars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., 


Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 





DANCES.STAGS, BANQUETS 
AND ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
You are invited to send us your terms for Mc Co n nel] 


collecting items in your vicinity. > 
Write for our terms for good “Rotary Brand” | Co tl I lo 4 Wo t Ks 





of service. Write for FotAn 30 E RANDOLPH ST 
Su stions / ‘ ~ 
R. F. CHAPIN, SECRETARY Ei Prices | (. y CHICAGO 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 
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the meetings. Secretary Sheehan, in his first 
notice along this line, said: “This is a good idea 
if you men will get behind it and give your clyh’, 
interest the necessary five minutes required to 
send a short message to these new members, |j 
this idea appeals to you, do not say ‘Fine’ and 
let it go at that, but sit down and write the note” 
® 


YS 


Belgian Flower Day a Success 


The Belgian Flower Day project, launched by 
the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Rotary Club and 
conducted by the Junior Hospital Association with 
the assistance of the Rotarians, was very success. 
ful, $1,600 being realized for the Belgian babies’ 
fund from the sale of the Belgian queen’s souvenir 
flower, the forget-me-not. 


® 


U. S. Flag for Paris Rotary 


A very spectacular event was “pulled off” by 
the New York Rotary Club at a recent meeting 
when the Bugle Band marcht to the platform 
carrying the United States flag and playing the 
salute to the colors. Every Rotarian stood at 
attention. Then Secretary Beamish presented the 
flag to International President Poole, who is to 
forward it to General Pershing for the Allied 
Rotary Club of Paris. 

® 


Urges Medal for Enlisted Men 


The Rotary Club of Kankakee, IIl., has adopted 
unanimously a resolution urging that a bill be 
passed by the legislature of the state of Illinois 
authorizing the state to give an appropriate meda 
to every man who enlisted in the army or navy 
from Illinois in the great war for democracy. 

®) 


Auto Ride for 500 Soldiers 


The Rotary Club of Allentown (Pa.) and the 
Lehigh Valley Motor Club of that city recently 
gave five hundred soldiers from Camp Crane a 
three hours’ spin thru the upper part of Lehigh 
county, including the Trexler Game Preserve. 

® 
25 Past Rotarians at Meeting 


Twenty-five past Rotarians attended an “olc- 
timers’” meeting of the Rotary Club of Daven- 
port, Iowa. An old-fashioned country dinner was 
served. A free-will offering for Christmas toy 
baskets for poor children amounted to more than 


$250. 

















® 
World’s Liberty Day 


The appeal to Rotary clubs to take the leac 
getting November 11th establist as the first greal 
world-wide international holiday has brought 
forth many appreciative responses and the most 
of the clubs have gotten into the campaign wi 
the usual Rotary pep. A clipping has been 
ceived from District Governor Gay, of Jackso™ 
ville, of a leading editorial in the Miami (*!4 
Herald, of which the following is a copy: 


Nov. 11, The Holiday of the 
World 
By FRANK S. SHUTTS 


Yesterday will shine out for a thousa 
years to come as the most momentous, the 
most far-reaching day, in all the recorcs 
mankind. 

For on that day occurred the most 
portant, the greatest, the incomparabl) 
pendous event of history. Black-browe¢ 
Force was trampled under foot, and from 
its dust sprang forth, full-visioned, - 
goddess of a new civilization, who, roe 
this time, shall lead us all, through pat!s 
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eousness and peace to higher planes 
ticht and life. 

~ that day the terms autocracy and 
hy became obsolete. On that day 
became antique. On that day the 
which hedged about a king was 
rever amid the wreck of crumbling 


of rig! 


(jn 
tioarchy | 
sceptres 


Seem ity 


‘hat day the world entered its new, 
se brightest, its most wonderful era. The 
t-w-vaulted Past was cast aside. A Fu- 
are luminous as the sun, threw open 
its golden doors, to every people 
very clime. The promises of God now 
stand fulfilled. 
“On that day the conflagration of the world 

quenched. The voice of children 

,¢ in the sun; the silver-throated 
ates of women singing in their homes; the 
welcome sounds of peaceful toil, may all 
he heard again, where, but short days ago, 

nflict raged o’er countless miles of 
ag and death. And now the open 
mouths of cannon invite the birds to nest 
once more. 

Never again will the destiny of any na- 
tion depend upon the arrogant whim of 
any man, or set of men. 

Never again will it be within the power 
of any man, or set of men, to plunge the 
earth into a hideous welter of blood and 


Ul! 


misery. 

Never again will rapine and murder, fire 
and lust, atrocities unspeakable, and sor- 
row indescribable, stalk, sword and torch 
in hand, among an innocent and defense- 
less people. 

Never again will Ambition be permitted 
to capitalize depravity and vice, nor Might 
have leave to batten on.a Nation’s woe. 

America has won all things for which 
she fought. Joined with her allies the 
banner of victory is carried high. The day 
of the Monster of Frightfulness has closed. 

We have kept faith with those who died. 

The world has been made safe for a 
liberty-loving, decent-living, God-fearing 
citizenship. And so it will remain through 
out the ages. 

November eleventh, from this time on, 
will be celebrated as the Holiday of the 
World. 

On that day, during all the years to 
come, shall be commemorated the vicarious 
sacrifice of all those heroic souls, who left 
their bodies in the fields of France, that 
Freedom might endure forever. 

From among the stars, where they sit 
enthroned, their spirits will descend in 
benediction upon those who took up the 
quarrel with the foe, and vanquished Hate 
and Avarice. 

On that day every golden star ou every 
service flag throughout the land, shining 
as a beacon star to guide us on, will teach 
us, through our tears, to know the sacrifice 

is not in vain. 

®) 


What I Have Gotten Out of Rotary 


Friends—hundreds of friends in San Francisco 
and in other cities; the kind of friends worth 
while; the men one values most because they are 
Virile, energetic doers; the busy men one can al- 
ways count on to get things done; the capable 
men, competent, successful and strong; the mas- 
erful men, who by intelligence, efficiency and 
wide-awake methods have carved out success in 
their varied vocations; the gifted, accomplisht 
and skillful men who stand out in the community 
4s prominent examples in the busy life of a cosmo- 
politan city; the clever, able men who have won 
‘or themselves and their city a good name. I 
fave gotten out of Rotary a spirit to give and 
‘ake, a purpose to win friends by deserving them. 
Thave seen and felt the warming graciousness of 
more smiles in Rotary, more whole-hearted good- 
wil, more delight in the meetings and compan- 
onship of my friends than any other contact in 
mf life—Sam Johnston, Rotary Club of San 

TONCtSco, 
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res ““A Cigar 

Worthy to Bear 
My Name—The § 
Offterdinger.” 
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ROTARIANS ARE GOOD JUDGES 


OF MY CIGARS 


I am so sure of the’ Rotarian Cigar Smckers’ verdict that I do not hesitate to let the case of 
OFF TERDINGER’S SPECIALS | 


“A Smoke I Offer 
to Friends I 
Esteem—The 
Offterdinger”’ y 





rest entirely with them on its merits without argument or pleas of any nature. 


TRY THEM—JUDGE THEM—Render Your Verdict at My Expense. h 
HERE IS MY 


OFFER Order a box of 50 Offterdinger’s Specials today, using your letterhead 
or enclosing your business card and I will promptly forward them. 





You open the box and smoke ten (10) at your leisure and at your pleasure. If you 


While my Ofterdinger Specials are widely conceded the equal of cigars costing double, we have 
for the man who is accustomed to smoking higher priced cigars a wide range of brands sure to 


include a selection which will meet the most fastidious and exacting requirements at prices 


varying with the choice 





ROTARY CIGAR MANUFACT- 
URER OF WASHINGTON D.C. 


FTERDINGER 


508 NINTH ST. N.W. 


decide that they just suit your Havana Craving, mail me $3.50—if they don’t 
suit, return the balance of the box to me within ten days at my expense. 
} 
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Ginger Ale 
The 

Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout £ 
Ireland. 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in “C & C" 
Ginger Ale. 

_ “C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C” at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of “*C &C”" for your home. 

Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 

Ltd., 616—620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 

who will give full information to Rotarians as 

to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 






















New Shaving Delight 
for Rotarians 


ure two things which make shaving a de- 
a sharp razor and a softened beard. The 


first depends very much on yourself—a soft beard 


assured in one certain way, and that’s 


, using a new specialized delight— 


Fred Scarff’s 
Shaving 
Cream 


It makes a razor slide easily 
nd smoothly into the stif 
test beard, whether the 
razor is old style or 
“safety” type. You get a 
fleecy cloud of skin sooth 
ing lather—a generous size 
tube for 35 cents. Sold by 
first-class druggists—that’s 
why rotarian druggists sell 
it. If you cannot obtain it, 


i> — ga 

repared only Of | sets on sees 
the Fred W Scarff Of it will be nt on receipt of 
Chicago.li. 4 


price by 


The Fred W. Scarff Co. 
350 N. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 
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“SAVE FOOD” 


Labels, Printed Cartons and Package 
Wrappers in Colors 
THE KEHM FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
430 West Erie Street, Chicago 
E. R. Benedict—Rotarian 








Fine Printing 
CATALOGUES—BOOKS 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK 


THE TORCH PRESS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
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WEAR THE ROTARY EMBLEM Gr'sewe'a'ror arian 





Midget 





Oa <7 
tise we No. 73 10K $1.25 Each 
No. 71 10K $2.00 Each No. 72 10K $1.75 Each 
14K. $2.50 Each 14K $2.25 Each 
ACTUAL SIZES. ENAMELED ROTARY PURPLE BLUE. 


Made by THE MILLER JEWELRY COMPANY, Greenwood Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF. MILLER, Pres., Rotarian. 
Obtain from your Rotary Jeweler or write us direct 


























? Janssen Wants to See You! 


“The Famous Hofbrau” 
Broadway and Thirtieth Street 
NEW YORK 
Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 


Branch at New Haven, Conn. 











RIS a We'll Stick 
gS" “\ || to the Finish! 


A wonderfully interesting story 


Beauty in | of Our Boys in the Trenches 


B It Rotarian Joe Mitchell Chapple, of Boston, 
e S Mass., is the editor of The National Magazine. Joe 
would rather wander about the earth meeting new 
is not alone in people who are worth meeting, than eat —and he 
doesn’t starve himself either. Joe has written and had 

the leather used, publisht several books, but the one in which he un- 
but the combi- doubtedly takes the greatest pride is the one he has 
> publisht recently describing his visit to the battle 
nation of Leath- || fronts in Europe. Its title is “We'll Stick to the 
er, Buckles, and || Finish! Cest la Guerre!’ The book is written 
; ‘ | in Joe’s chatty and entertaining style, and it is 
Workmanship. one of the most human books written about the 
war. He talked with privates and_ generals, 






















Ours Combine statesmen and laborers, and he has put them all in 
ALL THREE his book and made them living beings. Rotarian 
Chapple’s war book is worth the time of any reader. 

$3.75 to $36.00 Cut this ad out, pin $2.00 and 
the Dozen your cardto it and send to 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


BOSTON MASS. 


Paris Belt & Novelty Company 




















Mfrs. High Grade Leather Goods 
221-237 No. Wells St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Fred W. Reama, Rotarian 








CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 
FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 


Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa office 5 
Elgin Street, Practice before the Patent Office and Courts. 


Russel S. Smart, Resident Member of Ottawa Rotary Club 

















THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicago 
don't fail to visit 
THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. E. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 




















Manufacturers Distributors 
Baltimore, Md. 


Used to doing business on a large scale, have an organized office and selling force with warehouse 
located in the wholesale district on a private siding and easy access of the Railroads and Boats for 
shipping. MOST LOGICAL POINT in the EAST for DISTRIBUTING NORTH and SOUTH and EXPORTS 
and IMPORTS. Are desiring to enlarge business and will consider several GOOD propositions, or one if large enough. 


Address Distributor, 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A., Rotarian Office 
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Vision of Rotary 


(Continued from page 27) 


who have most and do least. A Rotary club j 
composed of those who do most whether they 
have most or not. It is not to be heard for jt; 
much speaking, but for its much doing. It stands 
in the midst of civic and national life to serve 
Beginning with what men do for a living it passes 
out in ever-widening circles. Honor and service 
in making, whether machines or ideas, widens oy 
into the life of the community. There it finds 
scope in the fields of education, of social welfare. 
of national development, for its sign of the fifth 
wheel. 


A Rotarian therefore is a man that serves 
with honor as his guiding star thru life and his 
sign is the fifth wheel.—J. B. Fotheringham, 
Rotary Club of Brantford, Ont. 


® 


Rotary Philosophy 
CIENCE demonstrates that the physical 
universe is under control of natural law. [i 
follows that in order for our social, business. 
professional and industrial rules, to be ethical and 
enduring, they should be in harmony with natu. 
ral law. 





The best interpretation of natural law that | 
have ever heard is that it demonstrates, to us, 
the Almighty in action, 


Science further demonstrates that. millions of 
years have been consumed in evolving the phys 
ical universe as it now exists. Further, that the 
process of evolution is not finisht, but is at work 
during the present time, just as it has been during 
the past, and will continue to bring about changes 
in the future. 


The human organism is one of the products of 
natural law, by means of evolution. In the schem 
of nature, the human organism has evolved to 
point where it is granted a degree of freedom in 
action—is given an element of choice. In con- 
structing rules to govern society in its socia 
business, professional and industrial - activities 
man has rarely consulted the laws of nature as 
guide, but, on the contrary, more often strong, 
selfish individuals have dictated the rules for th 
guidance of these activities, wherein privileges 
were granted to the select few. 


3 fj 


2 


& 


This accounts for our social unrest, our indus- 
trial differences, our class conflicts, our business 
and professional jealousies, our national and in- 
ternational wars, our political upheavals, the as 
sumed superiority of titles and money aristocracy 
over the producing classes, etc., all of which are 
surface manifestations of conflict that exists be- 
tween our man-made social, business, professional 
and industrial rules and the laws of nature 


Clash of Rules and Laws 


The suffering that results from this clash be 
tween natural and man-made artificial © 


rules, 
causes constant strife and rearrangement 0! ou! 


social, business, professional and industrial regu: 
lations, with resultant changes in our artiiicial 
man-made rules to conform more nearly with 
natural rules, and with corresponding 1! sani 
ments in our social, business, professiona! 4° 

industrial conditions, as history demonstrates 
At the present time we are in an era 0! the 
greatest unrest ever experienced by the human 
race. Working out of the present stri‘e and 
suffering, world-wide changes will no doubt © esult. 
place mn 


Perhaps the greatest changes will take 
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he rearrangements of our industrial conditions, 


hanging the existing order in our social and in- 
sustrial life from the rule of aristocracy to the 
le of democracy. 

r a truly democratic regime, constructive 
| productive capacity for the common 
be the standard employed to deter- 


Unde 


pood Wl 


mine the individual’s worth; whereas, under the 
pristocratic regime the standard employed to de- 
ermine the individual’s worth rests upon social 
sition, heredity and wealth. 


Rotary is the first organized movement striv- 
ng in the direction wherein SeRvIcE is emphasized 
ss of primary importance in human affairs. Fur- 

er, it has already divided our business and 
professional activities into distinct and differing 
ines of pursuit. It needs merely to add the 
rious industrial organizations to become all- 
»mbracing—and instruct each separate member to 
») into the world as a representative of his group, 
teaching Rotary ideals. ‘ 

The results of such a movement, if carried to 
fruition, must in time rearrange our social, busi- 
ness, professional and industrial organizations 
nto distinct groups, with Service as a slogan. 
na small scale, Rotary has already accomplisht 
his very thing. 

Rotary has further clearly demonstrated that 
pach group in business and the professions is 
juing a necessary work for the common good 
and that each line represented in Rotary is abso- 
lutely necessary for the comfort and advancement 
f society as a whole. 


Fitting Rotary to the World 


To make these ideals all-inclusive, so as to 
reach all lines of distinct workers in our social 
organism, is all the change that is necessary 
in our present Rotary activities to fit it for this 
ew world movement likely to evolve out of the 
econstruction following the war. 

The future results of such a rearrangement of 
ur social, business and professional and indus- 
rial workers into distinct groups of world-wide 
scope with mutual interests will tend to obliterate 
governmental conflicts, remove race distinctions, 
establish mutual interests in the different coun- 
ries of the world, remove the present barriers 
0 commercial intercourse, make future wars un- 
ike pursuits, under such a regime, will be identi- 
al, whether living in America, England, France, 
Italy, Russia, Japan, China, Australia, Canada, 
or any other country. 


mikely, etc. For the interests of all people of 


Such mutual interests existing within the va- 
nous countries of differing races and governments 
mill slowly disintegrate the now existing social, 
business, professional and industrial order of 
things thruout the world and substitute for the 
present order a new order of democratic equality, 
Wherein the standard of individual worth will rest 
on the basis of Service in contradistinction from 
the present artificial standard of title and self. 
Rotary at present stands in the forefront of 
this new era of reconstruction. The possibilities 
‘onfronting Rotary activities are world-wide. Is 
Rotary destined to take the lead in this tremen- 
cous rearrangement of human affairs? The an- 
Swer to this question will depend upon vision and 
deeds, not words. 

Rotary ideals of service carried out in practical 
Work, embracing all lines, will give a tremendous 
M™petus to the new social order hinted at in this 
port—Report of Committee on Education of 
the Rotary Club of Omaha, Nebraska. 
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MONTHLY INCOMES 


learn how to provide one 


against your later years 
by getting in touch with any agent or broker 


HE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Good to Insure in Good to Represent 
Life Insurance Monthly Incomes Accident & Health 
Autombile Burglary Plate Glass 
Employers’ Liability Workmen’s Compensation Group Insurance 
Steam Boiler, Elevator Mercantile Safe Payroll Hold-up 


General and Public Liability and other lines 





Moral: Insure in The Travelers 





























A Vul-Cot Basket Should 
Be Standing by Your Desk 


It’s always ready to hold anything tossed into it—that’s 


because it has solid sides and bottom. 


VUL-COT sasxets 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


A PSS Ere 
- é- 


They won’t get bent, 
cracked or broken, neither 
will they splinter or rust. 
Gracefully shaped, they 


are ideal for office, home or 





school. 


The popular size $1.50 


boat FURR 7 Ey a Se ely ee 
a 7 
weve. 1]! Hlotel Majestic 
Write for folder. . an . 
soy ailaaiai | Central Park West at 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A hotel of distinction 








, VUL-COT FIBRE, the — : rgiaer " 
materi of whic se | or guests iscrimination 
terial of which these | For g ts of d tio 
durable baskets are made, | With tariff in moderation 
is a higher development ps : 
of vulcanized cotton fibre. American Near to the center of interest. Comtort- 
It is used extensively as H , > are Pn <4 
me ably distant from the area of confusion. 
electrical insulation, me- | ~ . ’ 
chanical parts, and’ stur- || Wylcanized Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you're 
en = ete. | ° | in New York. You will have my personal attention 
sconomical, “very : ‘ : : 
‘ ; Fibre Co. Write me for information budget with auto map, 


nag apd should 
now its merits. Samples P | 
Bom 524 Equitable Bldg. 4 
—— Wilmington, Del. Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 


etc., sent gratis. 









































600 Shaves ‘One | neon E. Morrison Co. 
‘santas, mas ||| Efficiency Engineers 


shave themselves. Old 
blades made sharper than 


ih Selety Ramo. Quick: Shop Organization 


y velvety sh: for life with . 
oieduitek aow igh aon Factory Production 
and 


Rotastro 
Just drop blade in, turn handle. Manufacturing Cost 
Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 
chine gives‘ heel and toe action” 





just like a barber strops a razor. 1162 Penobscot Building 
10 Days FreeTrial —write for . + ° 
booklet. State make of razor Detroit, Michigan 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 297, Dayton, O. 





James J. Martindale, V. P., Rotarian 
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These Are Rotary Hotels 


When you register place an R after your name thus ©& 








Most Modern Hotel 
in Southern Florida, 





eames 7 absolutely fire-proof, and 
ai every room steam heated. 
The Rotary Hotel of Delightful 


Miami, Florida— 


The Rotary Club meets on the 
isiting Kk 


1 of perpetual Summer. 


South Veranda every Thursday- 


W. N. Urmey, Rotarian, President 


1 
tarlans weicome. 





New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Hotel Reeves 


WALTER G. NICKELS, Prop., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Dinners held here Mondays, 6:00. Visiting 
Rotarians Welcome. 











Newport News, Va. 


Hotel Warwick 


“JERRY” DERR, Manager, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 





Gadsden, Ala. 


Hotel Printup 


ADOLPH P. REICH, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


A. G. PULVER, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:16. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 














Providence, R. I. 


The CROWN HOTEL 


FAIRNESS _ The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERVICE 
FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 











Racine, Wis. 





lotel Racine 


EUROPEAN 
J. 8. ADRION, Manager 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Wednesdays. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mer., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 

















Lansing, Michigan 


Hotel Kerns 


W.G. KERNS, Proprietor, Rotzrian 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Fridays at 12:00 
All Rotarians Welcome 





Lexington, Ky. 


Hotel Phoenix 


JOHN G. CRAMER, Sec., Rotarian. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays 
Vistting Rotarians Welcome. 


12:15. 








Little Rock, Ark. 


Hotel Marion 


Rates $1.50 and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Club Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:80. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 

O. W. EVERETT, Manager 














Montreal, Que. 
CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


+6 “aT - » 99 
Che Windsur 
DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON (Rotarian), Manager 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 








Salt}Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO, O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Spokane, Wash. 


Davenport Hotel 


L. M. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:00. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in Syracuse 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 








Vicksburg, Miss. 


Hotel Carroll 


BERNIE REID, Megr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 


1:00. 





Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


FRANK S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








Muskegon, Mich. 


Occidental Hotel 


EDWARD R. SWETT, Megr., Rotarian 
Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Wilmington, Del. 


Hotel DuPont 


ERNEST §. TAITE, Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 
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Revealing the Inner Life 


bo fellowship of Rotary to me is like the 
gaining of happiness. It is the revelation of 
the depths of the inner life. It consists, not ip 
having, but in being; not in Possessing, but ip 
enjoying. 

Happiness is the aroma of a life lived in har- 
mony with high ideals, and many of those ideals 
can be gained only thru Rotary. 

Man is the creation of his own happiness, He 
may be dependent on others for what he has, but 
what he is rests with himself alone. What he ob- 
tains in life is but acquisition, but what he attains 
is growth. 

True Rotary appears to me as coming from the fi 
attainment of a high standard of living. It can 
never be made by the individual for himself only, 
It is one of the incidental results of an unselfish 
life. Rotary creates for me a love for something | 
outside of myself. It creates the dedication of | 
individual life to the service of others, to some 
noble mission, to the realization of some unselfish 
ideal. 

| 
. 


The man who is unselfish, kind, helpful, ready 
to lighten the burdens of those around him, to 
forget himself in remembering others is on the 
road to attain ideal Rotary spirit. 


| 
You can buy pleasure, acquire content, become | 
satisfied, but an active membership in Rotary is | 
the accompaniment of true living -—Walter Brown, 
Rotary Club of Troy, N. Y. 
® 


VS 


Poster Appeals to Loyalty of 
Foreign-Born American Workers 


The National Association of Manufacturers of 
America has issued a special poster, printed in 
English and several other languages, as an appeal 
to the loyalty of foreign-born American workers. 
The poster is a continuation of the association’s 
nation-wide patriotic and industrial conservation 
campaign. 

The poster is a large one and makes a special 
appeal to factory workers for loyalty in their 
work as a patriotic necessity. The appeal is 
printed in the center of the poster in English and 
the same poster carries translations in Italian, 
Polish, Yiddish and Slovak—thus giving a con- 
structive, patriotic message to the majority of 
the foreign-born or native-born non-English-read- 
ing workers in American shops, mines and mills. 

Any Rotarian who would be interested in secur- 
ing copies of this poster for display to his em- 
ployes undoubtedly can secure one by addressing: 
Industrial Publicity Department, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, New 
York City. 

















® 
Her Measure of Shame 


Little Mildred was very fond of ripe -~_ 
and her mother had to watch to see that she di 
not over-indulge. One day there was compailys 
and Mildred managed to have the olive-dish stop 
near her plate. , 

After the meal her mother, pointing 
pile of pits on Mildred’s plate, askt: | 

“How could you make such a pig 0! 
I should think you would be ashamed 
many pits, and ashamed to have others se‘ 

Mildred hung her head and replied 
That was the reason I threw all the rest 
on the floor.” 








to the 


ourself? 
to see $0 
them.” 
T wal 
of them 


® 





Sweet Laziness 


. h 
“The doctor tells me I am eating a 
sweet stuffs and that sugar maxes 


Think it does?” 
“Loaf sugar might.” 
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